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I.  INTRODUCTION 

First  Washington  Associates   ( Fv/A)   prepared  this  report 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs  of 


the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  FWA  performed  the  following 
tasks  in  order  to  carry  out  an  intensive  market  survey  of  the 
export  finance  needs  of  small- and  medium-sized  Massachusetts 
firms  and  the  facilities  available  to  meet  those  needs  from  both 
public  and  private  sources: 

o  designed  a  survey  instrument  for  both  exporting  and 

non-exporting  firms; 
o  designed  a  survey  instrument  for  Massachusetts  commercial 

banks  with  international  departments; 
o  identified  a  representative  sample  of  Massachusetts  small- 
and  medium-sized  firms,  according  to  mutually-agreed-upon 
criteria  as  to  industry  affiliation,  geographic  location, 
size  of  net  worth  and  labor  force,  and  ownership  by  women 
and  minorities; 
o  conducted  the  survey  in  the  following  phases: 

(1)  a  mailing  of  the  survey  instrument  to  the  Chief 
Executive  Officers  of  over  600  firms; 

(2)  in-depth  personal  interviews  and  telephone  interviews 
with  two  dozen  Chief  Executive  Officers  by  FWA  personnel 
experienced  in  export  finance;  and 

(3)  in-depth  personal  interviews  with  fifteen  representatives 
of  Massachusetts  banks  with  international  departments; 


o  tabulated  and  analysed  all  survey  r:e:j;-  -us.:. 3  and 
interviews  for  preparation  of  this  r'?/3ri;. 

This  report  is  organised  into  3 i>:  s:  ■*  v.  iu     :     tills  intro- 
duction; a  section  derailing  the  survey  methodology;   a  summary 
of  the  rr.ajor  findings;   a  section  analyzing  the  results  of  the 
commercial  bank  survey;  a  section  analyzing  the  results  of  the 
corporate  survey,  including  industry  and  geographic  highlights ; 
and  a  section  containing  all  appendices. 

FWA  would  like  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  Economic  Affairs  for  commissioning  this  assignment, 
and  would  also  like  to  note  its  appreciation  for  the  full 
cooperation  shown  by  all  survey  respondents,  both  business  firms 
and  banks. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2014 


https://archive.org/details/surveyonexportfiOOmass 
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II.  METHODOLOGY 

A .     The  Survey  Questionnaires  for  Corporate  Partic  irj-ir.ts 

The  survey    instruments  designed  by  FWA  sought  to  obtain 
information  from  respondents  which  would  reveal  their  experience 
with  export  finance  sources  and  their  attitudes  towards  alter- 
native export  finance  or  promotion  programs  sponsored  by  state 
government. 

FWA  designed  two  survey  instruments  tailored  specifically 
to  exporting  and  non-exporting  firms   (see  Appendix  A  for  copies 
of  each) .     The  survey  instruments  are  identical  in  all  respects, 
except  that  the  non-exporter  survey  omitted  all  questions  per- 
taining to  current  export  activity  or  previous  export  finance 
experience. 

The  first  section  of  both  survey  instruments  solicited 
data  on  company  operations,  including  major  product  lines,  annual 
sales  and  export  volumes,  trend  of  export  sales,  size  of  company 
net  worth  and  employee  work  force,  and  current  capacity  utilization. 
The  second  section  of  the  exporter  survey  (omitted  for  non- 
exporters)   contained  questions  relating  to  current  export 
activity  and  the  use  of  export  finance  institutions,   both  public 
and  private.     The  third  section  of  the  exporters*  survey,  and 
the  second  section  for  the  non-exporters 1    survey,  centered  on 
anticipated  export  activity,   the  possible  use  of  government- 
sponsored  export  programs,  and  the  respondents'  attitudes  towards 
the  role  of  state  government  in  the  export  finance  and  promotion 
area . 
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Ail   100  responses  to  the  surveys  obtained  by  FV7A  ware 
tabulated  and  analyzed  according  to   the  following  classifications 

(1)  For  all  respondents,  both  exporters  and  non-exporters. 

(2)  For  each  of  eight  industry  categories  surveyed. 

(3)  For  responses  based  on  geographic  locations. 

FWA  did  not  segregate  the  responses  obtained  from  in-per son  or 
telephone  interviews  from  those  received  by  mail.     Rather,  FWA 
made  use  of  these  two  dozen  personal  interviews  to  elicit  more 
comprehensive  and  detailed  responses  that  might  not  normally  have 
been  obtained  through  mailed  responses. 

B.     The  Selection  of  Survey  Industries  and  Participants 

The  process  of  selecting  prospective  industries  and 
individual  participants  for  the  survey  was,  in  great  measure, 
controlled  by  the  criteria  arrived  at  through  consultation  with 
the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs.     The  key  factors  in 
selecting  industries  and  participants  were: 

(1)  the  need  to  survey  a  representative  cross-section  of 
industries  involved  in  exporting; 

(2)  the  need  to  survey  a  significant  sample  of  companies  ' 
deemed  to  be  potential  exporters; 

(3)  the  need  to  survey  in  all  geographic  areas  of 
Massachusetts; 

(4)  the  need  to  survey  minority  or  women-owned  businesses; 
and 

(5)  the  need  to  select  businesses  defined  as  small-  or 
medium-sized    (those  having  a  net  worth  of  $6  million 
or  less,   and  having  500  or  fewer  employees). 
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The  eight  industry  groups  chosen  for  the  survey  were: 

(1)  Textile  Products  and  Apparel 

(2)  Leather  Goods  and  Footwear 

(3)  Primary  Metals 

(4)  Fabricated  Metals 

(5)  Machinery 

(6)  Electric  and  Electronic  Products 

(7)  Instruments 

(8)  Service  Industries   (Engineering,  Consulting,  etc.) 
These  industries  represent  a  substantial  volume  and  cross-section 
of  economic  and  export -related  activity  for  Massachusetts.  Taken 
together  (except  for  the  service  sector) ,  they  accounted  for 
$28.3  billion  in  value  of  manufacturers'  shipments,  or  59.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  for  Massachusetts  in  1981.  Likewise, 
these  same  industries  accounted  for  $5.7  billion  in  export- 
related  activity,  or  76.6  percent  of  the  total  for  Massachusetts 
in  1981.     The  selection    of  these  particular  industries  also 
reflects  a  desire  to  survey  active  exporting  sectors  of  Massachusetts 
(e.g.,  machinery,  electronics,  instruments)   and  sectors  that  have 
lost  their  traditional  competitive  edge  in  recent  years,  such 

as  the  textiles  and  leather  goods  industries.     The  inclusion  of 
the  service  industries  in  the  survey  was  done  so  as  to  represent 
an  important  and  growing  segment  of  the  state's  economy,  with 
obvious  potential  for  future  export  activity. 

Having  selected  the  target  industries  for  the  survey,  FWA 
proceeded  to  identify  individual  firms  within  those  industries 
that  met  the  other  criteria  already  described.     To  this  end, 


FWA  utilized  George  D.  Kali's  Directory  of  Massachusetts 
Manufacturers    (1933-84  edition)    in  selecting  sporting  and 
non-exporting  manufacturing  firms,   and  Gtorge  u.  Hail's 
Massachusetts  Service  Directory    (1931-32  edition)    in  selecting 
exporting  and  non-exporting  service  firms.     FWA  also  made  use 
of  directories  listing  minority  or  women-owned  businesses  as 
compiled  by  chambers  of  commerce  in  Massachusetts. 

With  regard  to  geographic  representation,  extreme  care  was 
taken  to  invite  responses  from  all  areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 
For  purposes  of  analysis,  responses  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area  were  separated  from  those  of  all  other  regions. 

As  shown  below  in  Table  1,  a  balanced  representation  was 
obtained  in  all  sectors  targeted  for  participation  in  the  survey. 


Table  1 

Classifications  of  Potential  Survey  Participants 

Exporters  Non-Exporters     Industry  Sub-Totals     %  of  Tota 

Textiles  and 

Apparel  65  20  85  14 
Leather  Products  40  20  60  10  • 
Primary  Metals  .  24  20  44  7 
Fabricated  Metals  63  20  83  "  14 
Machinery  82  20  102  17 
Electric  &  Elec- 
tronic Goods  102  20  122  20 
Instruments  62  18  80  13 
Services                  19  22  41   8 

Totals                     457  150  607  100 

Sector  Percent       75  25  100   . 

of  which: 
minority  and 

women-owned               8  3  8  4  6  8 


For  the  purposes  of  perf orming  the  personal  interviews, 
a  separate  list  of  forty-two  companies  was  complied  with  the 
following  representation: 

-  30  exporting  firms 

-  12  non-exporting  firms 

-  4  women/minority-owned  firms. 

As  with  the  larger  selection,  every  attempt  was  made  to  Include 
firms  in  all  geographic  localities  of  the  state ,  and  falling 
within  the  net  worth  or  size  of  employee  force  qualifications 
that  were  required  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs. 

C.     The  Commercial  Bank  Survey  Questionnaire  and  Participants 

In  performing  this  survey  on  export  finance  programs,  FWA 
believed  it  was  essential  to  obtain  the  viewpoint  and  perspectives 
of  commercial  banks.     Indeed,  these  entities  play  an  important  role 
in  meeting  the  export  finance  needs  of  Massachusetts  exporters 
and,  as  such,  provide  valuable  insights  into  the  issues  and 
potential  problem  areas  concerning  export  finance  matters. 
Working  with  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  FWA 
compiled  a  list  of  seventeen  commercial  banks  with  international 
departments  operating  in  Massachusetts.     Requests  for  personal 
jbrterviews  with  senior  managers  in  each  bank  were  then  made, 
with  fifteen  banks  electing  to  participate. 

The  survey  instrument  for  this  phase  of  the  assignment 
was  designed  to  obtain  detailed  information  regarding  each 
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bank's  export  finance  activity,  particularly  with  small-  and 
medium-sized  firrr.s    (a  copy  of  the  survey  questionnaire  is 
included  in  Appendix  3) .     The  questionnaire  v;as  also  fashioned 
so  as  to  obtain  each  bank's  assessment  of  federal  expert  finance 
services  and  attitude  towards  state  government  involvement  in 
this  area.     Because  there  was  almost  complete  participation  by 
the  banks  which  were  initially  solicited,  FWA  believes  that 
these  responses  are  fully  representative  of  underlying  attitudes 
among  the  banking  community  towards  export  finance  and  related 
programs. 
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III.      SUMMARY  OF  THE  SURVEYS 

The  corporate  and  commercial  bank  survey."  on  export  finance 
and  related  programs  provided  useful  findings  by  which  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  can  fully  assess  the  desirability  of 
state  involvement  in  these  activities. 

First,   the  corporate  survey  yielded  these  important  high- 
lights : 

The  level  of  annual  export  sales  for  most  firms  surveyed 
was  generally  below  $0.5  million  but,   for  70  percent  of  all  firms, 
had  increased  in  the  last  three  years. 

By  and  large,  the  greater  part  of  these  exports  were  destined 
for  Western  Europe,  the  Far  East  and  Canada  1     In  executing  exporjt. 
sales,  most  respondents  dealt  directly  with  the  ultimate  buyer  or 
with  unaffiliated  agents  and  distributors.     With  regard  to  export 
terms,  almost  all  sales  were  conducted  on  a  cash/letter  of  credit 
basis,  or  by  extending  credit  terms  of  less  than  180  days. 

It  is  noted  that  a  fourth  of  the  exporters  surveyed  con- 
sidered their  credit  terms  to  be  inferior  to  their  foreign  com- 
petitors, while  almost  three-fourths  felt  them  to  be  on  a  par 
with  competitors.     Also,   slightly  more  than  one-third  of  exporters 
surveyed  believed  export  sales  could  be_ increased  through  better 
credit, terms .     Of  these,  extending  longer  terms  was  cited  as  the 
major  way  to  improve  credit  competitiveness. 
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About  16  percent,  of  exporters  stated  that  financing  problems 
presently  posed  constraints  on  their  export  saloc.  * 


financial  institutions  were  not  widely  relied  upon  for  expert- 
specific  financing;   rather ,   self -financing  through  working 
capital  lines  appeared  to  be  the  most  prevalent  form  of  financing 
export  receivables. 

Furthermore,   about  15  percenr  of  both  exporters  and  non- 


exporters  e  xp  r  e  s  s  e  d  _  d  i  s  s  a  t  i  s  f  a  c  t  i  o  n  with  their  banks'  export 
finance  services,  and  three-fourths  of  the  non-exporters  were  for 
the  most  part  unfamiliar  with  such  services. 
^    —     The  most  striking  findings  of  the  survey  was  that  none  of 
kCrthe:' exporters  surveyed  was  using  federal  export  finance  programs/ 


and  that  a  substantial  majority  of  both  exporters  and  non-exporters 


were  unaware  of  their  existence.     Such  a  lack  of  awareness  of 


these  programs  underscores  a  need  for  promotional  efforts  to 
involve  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  with  existing  export 
finance  programs. 

Nearly  sixty  percent  of  exporters  and  about  a  fourth  of  non- 
exporters  were  interested  in  expanding  or  developing  new  export 
markets.     Those  respondents  not  interested  in  export  development 
cited  marketing  costs,  uncertainty  in  product  demand  and  lack  of 
foreign  sales  expertise.     However,   in  some  cases,   financial  con- 
cerns were  indicated  as  impeding  export  development. 


Half  of  all  respondents  stated  that  government-sponsored 
programs  would  help  them  initiate  or  expand  export  sales.  In 
particular,   export  finance  counseling,   along  with  market  and 
product  information,  were  deemed  to  be  particularly  desirable. 
Export  credit  insurance  seemed  to  elicit  a  high  degree  of 
potential  future  use,   if  sponsored  by  the  government. 

In  general,  most  respondents  felt  that  government  programs 
could  help  expand  their  exports  as  much  as  25  to  100  percent  of 
present  levels,   and  employment  levels  by  10  percent,  or  more. 

Regarding  the  role  of  state  government  in  export  finance 
and  promotion  programs,  about  half  of  all  respondents  generally 
favored  such  a  role,  although  some  important  concerns  were 
raised  regarding  proper  staffing,  possible  duplication  of 
federal  programs  and  government  "red  tape"  in  the  implementation 
of  such  programs  by  the  Commonwealth. 

^The  commercial  bank  survey  yielded  the  following  highlights: 

Most  Massachusetts  banks  surveyed  were  small-  or  mid-sized, 
and  generally  had  small  staffs  in  their  international  departments 
Nonetheless,  a  majority  of  these  participated  in  federal  export 
financing  programs,  either  through  an  FCIA  policy  or  an  Eximbank 
Master  Guarantee. 

Almost  all  banks  permitted  market  demands  to  allocate  their 
resources  for  export  financing.     It  is  therefore  important  to 
note  that  export  loan  portfolios  of  the  surveyed  banks  had  grown 
considerably  in  the  last  three  years,   and  that  more  Massachusetts 
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banks  have  been  involved  in  export  financing  in  recent  years . 
Furthermore,   small-  and  med  i  jim- sj.£  ed  __f  i r  ms  v.Te r 3  b  e  i  n  c  _  a  c  t:  i v e i y 
targeted  for  export  loan  business,  and  b?.nkj5^  foresaw  growth  in 
this  market  segment  over  the  next  three  years. 

In  general,  most  export  financing  seemed  to  be  directed 
towards  Western  European  or  Latin  American  destinations,  with 
the  Far  East  being  cited  as  a  promising  area  for  export  loan 
growth. 

Reflecting  the  responses  of  surveyed  companies ,  the  banks 
extended  much  more  short-term  financing  credit  (180  days  or  less) 
than  medium-term  financing,  and  were  inclined  to  continue 
emphasizing  short-term  credits. 

Transaction  sizes  for  export  loans  varied  considerably,  but 
loan  minimums  of  below  $50,000  were  available  from  some  banks. 
Interest  rates  on  export  loans  also  varied,  but  the  use  of 
floating  interest  rates  tended  to  predominate,  with  the  exception 
of  Eximbank-discounted  loans  which  were  accorded  fixed  rate 
financing. 

Almost  half  the  banks  believed  that  reductions  in  Eximbank 
and  FCIA  activity  had  impacted  negatively  on  Massachusetts  exports. 
This  was  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  less  than  50  percent  of 
export  loans  to  small-  and  medium-sized  customers  were  FCIA 
insured  or  guaranteed  by  Eximbank. 
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With  regard  to  difficulties  in  extending  export  financing 
to  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses,   the  banks  singled  out 
country  risks,  buyer  creditworthiness,  and  exporter  creditworthi- 
ness as  likely  problem  areas.     However,  a  majority  of  the  banks 
stated  that  over  50  percent  of  export  loan  proposals  for  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses  were  approved. 

Generally,  banks  were  mixed  in  their  views  concerning  a 
Massachusetts  export  financing  facility,  v/ith  about  half 
favoring  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

However,  certain  government-sponsored  programs  were  well 
received,  particularly  exporter  guarantees,  discount  loans  to 
commercial  banks  and  export  finance  counseling. . 

The  banks  were  split  with  regard  to  a  suitable  institution 
to  administer  a  potential  export  finance  facility  in  Massachusetts, 
with  Massport  and  a  new  quasi-public  agency  garnering  the  largest 
preferences.  * 

Finally,  most  banks  suggested  that  promotional  programs 
should  be  established  to  educate  exporters  on  existing  financial 
and  marketing  programs. 
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IV.      RESULTS  OF  THE  CORPORATE  SURVEY 


r 


A .     Analysis  of  All  Respondents 
1.     Company  Data 

The  classification  of  all  100  corporate  responder.es  by  industry 
sector,  and  geographic  location  is  contained  in  Table  2.     The  larce 
industry  responses  were  from  Machinery,  Electric  and  Electronic, 
and  Textile  industries,  while  Primary  Metals  companies  had  the 
lowest  representation.     There  were  sixty-one  exporters  represented 
and  thirty-nine  non-exporters.     Twenty-nine  respondents  were 
located  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  seventy-one  respondents 
were  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Table  2 

Classification  of  Respondents  by 
Industry,  Sector  and  Geographic  Location 


Geographic 
Sector  Location 


Number  of  Non-  Non- 

Industry              Respondents      Exporter      Exporter       Boston  Boston 

Textile  and 

15  9  7  4  12 

Leather  Products        12  8  4  2  10 

Primary  Metals              1  1  0  1  o 

Fabricated  Metals       10  5  5  2  7 

Machinery                      23  18  5  6  17 
Electric  and 

Electronic  Goods     19  10  9  3  15 

Instruments                  11  8  3  4  7 

Services                        _9  2  7  7  2 


Totals  100  61  39  29  71 
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Th  e  annual  sales  classification  for  all  respondents  is  shown 

below  in  Table  3.     Participants  in  the  exporting  sector  had  a  much 
larger  incidence  cf  annual  sales  above  $10  million  while  non- 
exporters  generally  had  a  larger  proportion  of  firms  with  annual 
sales  below  $1  million.     Overall,  there  seems  to  be  a  balanced 
representation  by  size  of  annual  sales,  with  52  percent  of  all 
respondents  having  annual  sales  below  $5  million  and  48  percent 
with  annual  sales  above  $5  million. 

Table  3 
Annual  Sales  Classification 


Number  of 

Annual 

Sales 

($milJ 

Lion) 

Responses 

Under  1 

1-5 

5-10 

Over  10 

Exporters 

57 

2% 

42% 

31% 

24% 

Non-Exporters 

37 

21% 

43% 

30% 

5% 

Totals 

94 

9% 

43% 

31% 

17% 

The  classification  by  size  of  company  net  worth  shown  in 
Table  4  reflects  a  similar  tendency,  with  67  percent  exporting 
companies  citing  net  worth  above  $1  million  in  comparison  with 
only  28  percent  of  non-exporters.     The  composite  results  exhibit 
an  extremely  well-balanced  composition  with  roughly  one-quarter 
of  all  respondents  falling  in  each  category. 
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Table  4 


Net  Worth  Class! 

f ication 

All 

Respondents 

Number  of 

Net  Worth   (S  million) 

Responses 

Under  0 . 

5     0.5-1.0     1.0-3.0  3. 

u   -  6.0 

Exporters 

30 

17% 

17%  37% 

30% 

Non- Exporters 

21 

38% 

33%  14% 

14% 

Total 

51 

25% 

24%  27% 

24% 

In  terms 

of  the  size 

of  the  companies'   labor  force,  a 

majority  of  both  exporters 

and  non 

-exporters  cited  labor  force 

levels  under 

100  employees 

The  incidence  of  companies  with 

over 

100  employees 

,  as  seen  in 

Table  5, 

is  almost  double  for  exporters, 

however. 

Table  5 

Classification 

by  Size 

of  Labor  Force 

Number  of 

Size  of  Labor  Force 

Under 

over 

Responses 

50 

50  -  100         100  -  250 

250 

Exporters 

60 

28% 

37%  23% 

12% 

Non-Exporters 

38 

47% 

34%  16% 

3% 

Total 

98 

36% 

36%  20% 

8% 

[ 
[ 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  three  previous  tables,  the  exporters 
surveyed  were  generally  larger  companies  than  the  non-exporters. 
However,  there  was  little  difference  between  exporters  and  non- 
exporters  in  regard  to  current  capacity  utilization  rates.  The 
data  in  Table  6  depicts  that  both  groups  had  the  bulk  of  their 
responses  in  the  50  -  90  percent  utilization  range.  Non-exporters 
had  a  slightly  higher  incidence  of  near-full  capacity  utilization 
rates    (above  90  percent) ,  which  may  explain  their  lac];  of  involve- 
ment in  foreign  trade  to  date    (i.e.,    they  did  not  perceive  a 
need  to  establish  new  markets  for  their  output) . 


t 


Exporters  55  5%  45% 

Non-Exporters  3_2  6%  41% 

Total  87  5%  44% 

2  -     Current  Export  Activity 

Taking  exporting  companies  as  a  whole,   the  levels  of  export 
sales  were  below  $0.5  million.     As  seen  in  Table  1,  however, 
roughly  one-fourth  of  all  exporters  had  sales  above  $1  million. 
Such  a  response  indicates  that  export  sales  generally  did  not 
constitute  a  large  segment  of  overall  sales  for  the  respondents 
in  this  survey. 

Table  7 

Export  Sales  Classification 

Number  of   Level  of  Sales    ($  million)  

Responses     Under  075     0.5  -  l7o       1.0  -  5T~0       Over  5.0 

Export  Sales  58  60%  14%  24%  2% 


40% 
34% 


10% 
19% 


-  -i  o 


With  regard  to  changes  in  export  sales  over  the  last  three 
years,   70  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  a  positive  trend, 
while  30  percent  indicated  that  exports  had  declined.     As  shown 
below  in  Table  8,   only  25  percent  of  exporters  cited  exceptional 
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growth  in  exports    (ctbo^/e  a  25  percent  ir.craase)  /  with  the  irode 
reporting  export  growth  cz  ..;oce  15  percent  o/er  the 

l?.3c  three  years. 

Table  S 

Trends  in  Export  Sales  Over  Last  Three  Years 
 (Expo rears  Only)   

Percent  Increase  or  (Decrease) 

 in  Export  Sales  

Over  Over 
Number  of  Responses  (15%)       0%- (15%)       0%-15%       15-25%  25% 

57  23%  7%  32%  14%  25% 

The  direction  of  export  sales  by  Massachusetts  exporters  is 
quite  varied  and  includes  most  geographic  areas  of  the  world.  The 
emphasis  of  export  sales,  however,  appears  to  be  towards  Canada, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  Far  East.     In  Table  9,  the  incidence  of 
export  sales  by  region  is  depicted,  which  indicates  that  about  41 
percent  of  the  respondents'  exports  were  with  Western  Europe  and 
27  percent  were  with  Far  East  nations. 

Table  9 
Export  Sales  By  Region 

Number  of  Percentage  of 

Region  Mentions  Respondents'  Exports 

Canada  43  13 

Western  Europe  39  41 

Middle  East  16  2 

Far  East  33  27 

African  15  3 
Latin  America 

and  the  Caribbean  2  7  6 
Unspecified  11  7 
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In  most  instances,  Massachusetts  exporters  indicated  that 
they  execute  export  sales  primarily  through  unaffiliated  buyers 
or  unaffiliated  agents  and  distributors.     All  ether  forms  of 
export  execution  received  only  25  percent  of  mentions,  as  seen  in 
Table  10  below.     This  response    underscores  the  fact  that  smaller 
companies  have  a  tendency  to  engage  in  exporting  primarily  through 
direct  dealings  with  the    foreign  buyer,  and  secondarily  with 
agents  or  export  " specialists , "  such  as  export  trading  companies. 

Table  10 

Method  of  Export  Execution 


Number  of 

Mentions 

Percentaqe 

Unaffiliated  Buyer 

35 

47% 

Affiliates 

7 

9% 

Unaffiliated  Agent/Distributors 

21 

28% 

Export  Management  Company 

4 

5% 

Export  Trading  Company 

4 

5% 

United  States  Government  Agency 

1 

1% 

Other 

_3 

4% 

Totals 

75 

100% 

An  interesting  finding  of  this  survey  is  that  the  exporters 
surveyed  indicated  that  the  preponderance  of  sales  was  conducted 
on  a  cash/letter  of  credit  basis  or  on  short-term  credit  terms 
(under  180  days) .     The  extension  of  medium-  or  long-term  credit 

was  virtually  unused  among  the  exporters  surveyed,  as  seen  in 
Table  11.  i 
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Table  ii 

Export  Credit  Terms 

Cash/Letter  18  0  days  Above 

of  Crediu  or  less  ISO  days 

Number  of  Mentions  44  4  0  1 

Percent  of  Export 
Sales : 

Less  than  10%  5  2 

10-25%  4  3  1 

25-50%  5  5 

Over  50%  30  30 

44  40  1 

The  data  included  in  Table  12  reveals  that  73  percent  of 
the  exporters  appeared  to  feel  that  their  credit  terms,  compared 
to  those  of  their  competitors,  were  generally  "about  the  same." 
However,  a  fourth  of  the  exporters  who  responded  felt  that  their 
credit  terms  were  inferior  to  those  of  their  competitors. 

• 

Table  12 

Export  Credit  Terms 

Vis-a-Vis 
 Competitors 

Number  of  Responses  Percent 

Better  1  2% 

Worse  11  25% 

About  the  Same  32_  73% 

44  100% 

As  seen  in  Table  13,   36  percent  of  the  exporters  felt  that 
export  sales  could  be  increased  by  improving  credit  terms,  while 
64  percent  did  not  believe  that  this  v/ould  increase   their  sales. 
For  those  firms  who  recognized  credit  as  a  sales  tool,   the  factors 
cited  as  most  likely  to  increase  sales  were  extending   the  terms 
of  payment  and  lowering  the   interest  rates. 
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Table  13 


Increasing  Export  Sals. 
Through  Better  Credit  Te: 


Number  Percentage 


Yes  20  36% 

No  36  64% 

Total  56 


Ways  Cited  to  Improve  Credit  Terms 

Number  of  Responses*  Percent 

Longer  Terms  15  58% 

Lower  Interest  Rates  7  -  27% 

Less  Collateral  2  16% 

Other  _2  16% 

Total    .  26  100% 

*  More  than  one  choice  could  be  cited. 

3 .     Export  Financing  Issues 

Despite  the  foregoing,  as  seen  in  Table  14  below,  only 
16  percent  of  exporters  cited  financing  problems  as  an  impediment 
to  their  exports.     When  elaborating  on  financing  problems,  those 
exporters  mentioned  their  inability  to  finance  export  receivables 
and  to  offer  more  liberal  credit  to  distributors  or  overseas 
representatives . 


Table  14 

Constraints  on  Exports  Due  to  Financing 

Number  of  Responses  Percentage 

K^s               No  Yes  No 

9                 48  16%  84; 
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Ey  and  large,    Table  15  reveals  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  exporters  used  financial  institutions  for  buyer-oriented 
exoort  finaniiig.     For  the  29  percent  who  mentioned  using  such 
institutions,  out-of-town  banks  were  rr.ost  widely  cited.  Finally, 
when  financing  exports  with  banks,  most  respondents  stated  that 
the  institutions  had  recourse  to  the  company  in  case  of  non-paymenJ 
or  default. 


Yes 
No 


Reliance  on  Financial  Institutions 
 for  Export  Financing  

Number  of  Resoonses 


17 
42 


Percentage 

29% 
71% 


Institution 

In-town  bank 
Out-of-town  bank 
Out-of-state  bank 
Factoring  House 

Total 


Financial  Institutions  Used 

Number  of  Responses 

5 
10 
1 

JL 

17 


With  Recourse 
Without  Recourse 

Total 


Recourse  Terms 

6 
3 


As  a  corollary  to  previous  responr.es,   it  appears  that  export i; 
companies  rely  most  often  on  self-f1r.2r.cing  or  working  capital 
lines  of  credit  to  finance  export  receivables.     The  responses 
shown  in  Table  15  clearly  reveal  that  "the  company"  is  by  far 
the  largest  source  of  export  finance  cited  by  exporters  surveyed. 

Table  16 
Other  Sources  of  Export  Finance 

Number  of  Responses  Percentage 

The  Company  44  98% 

Other  1  2% 

100% 

In  characterizing  their  banks'  export  finance  services, 
84  percent  of  the  exporters  were  of  the  opinion  that  these  were 
adequate  or  fully  satisfactory.     By  contrast,  as  shown  in  Table  17, 
16  percent  of  the  exporters  felt  their  banks'   services  to  be 
inadequate.     When  elaborating  on  the  inadequacies  of  those  services, 
exporters  indicated  their  banks  *  lack  of  knowledge  with  foreign 
transaction  and  their  inexperience  with  overseas  collections. 
Likewise,   16  percent  of  non-exporters  characterized  their  banks' 
services  as  inadequate  and  mentioned  deficiencies  in  export 
documentation  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  letters  of  credit  preparation 
However,   76  percent  of  non-exporters  were  unaware  of  or  were 
unable  to  characterize  these  services. 
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Table  17 

Characterization  of  Bank's  Export  Services 

Exporters 

' v  •  Number  of  Responses  Percentage 

Fully  Satisfactory                           13  35% 

Adequate                       -                         18  49% 

Inadequate                                             6  16% 

Total                                                      37                                   y  100% 

Non-Exporters 

••.  Number  of  Responses  Percentage 

Fully  Satisfactory                            1  *  4% 

Adequate                        ...                        1  4% 

Inadequate                      Ki'                 4  16% 

Don't  Know/Unaware                           19_  76% 

Total                                                   25  100% 


One  of  the  most  surprising  findings  of  the  survey  was  that 
none  of  the  exporters  indicated  using  any  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's finance  programs,  be  it  of  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association,  or  the  Small  Business 
Administration.     The  principal  reason  for  this  non-usage  appears 
to  be  lack  of  awareness  of  such  existing  programs  on  the  part  of 
both  exporters  and  non-exporters,   as  seen  in  Table  13.     Of  those 
who  were  aware  of  these  programs,  however,   it  appears  most  found 
them  to  be  adequate   (although  unutilized  by  them) .     The  few 
improvements  suggested  for  these  programs  were  a  relaxation  of 
lending  requirements  for  small  businesses  and  more  efforts  to 
provide  the  public  with  information  on  their  existence. 
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Table  13 

Characterization  of  Federal  Finance  Programs 

 Exporters    Non-Expo  rters  

Number  of  Number  of  " 

Responses         Percen tage  Responses  Percentage 

Fully  Adequate                —                      —  — 

Adequate                            11                       23%  3  15% 

Inadequate                          3                        8%  1  5% 

Company  Unaware              2_5                      64%  16  80% 

Total                                   39                     100%  20         .  100% 


In  summary,  the  survey  revealed  that  in  a  significant  minority 
of  cases,  difficulty  with  export  financing  appeared  to  constitute  a 
real  impediment  to  increasing  export  activity.     Reliance  on  commer- 
cial banks  for  export  financing  was  minimal,  and  recourse  to  federal 
export  programs  was  non-existent,  largely  due  to  lack  of  awareness. 
It  would  seem  that  most  exporters  still  regard  exporting  success 
in  terms  of  marketing  attributes,  such  as  having  a  superior 
product,  a  good  sales  force,  and  engaging  in  product  promotion. 
These  were  the  factors  most  mentioned  by  exporters  in  explaining 
their  success  in  penetrating  foreign  markets,  as  outlined  in 
Table  19. 

Table  19 

Factors  Cited  for  Exporting  Success 

Number  of  Responses*  Percentaae 

Product  Quality  26  49% 

Reputation  of  Firm  4  8% 

Sales  Force/Contacts  11  21% 

Technology  2  4% 

Price  Advantage  5  9% 

Promo tion/ Advertising  3  6% 

Other  2  4- 


Total  .        53  100% 


*  Multiple  factors  cited 
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4 .      Future  Expert  A.ctivi~-' 

As  a  group,   the  survey  respond jnts  did  indicate  a  willingness 
to  engage  in  export  development .     There  was  a  grea-er  desire  on 
the  part  of  exporters  to  develop  additional  export  markets,  than 
for  non-exporters  to  develop  new  markets  overseas  for  their 
products.     As  shown  in  Table  13,  exporters  favored  Western  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  as  potential  markets,  whereas  non-exporters  also 
stated  a  preference  for  Canada  and  the  Middle  East. 

Table  20 
Interest  in  Export  Development 

Number  of  Responses  Percentage 
Yes  No  Yes  No 


Exporters 
Non-Exporters 


36  25  59%  41% 

9  30  23%  67% 


Total                                       45  55  45%  55% 

Preference*  for  Geographic  Regions 

Exporters  Non-Exporters 

Canada                                       17  5 

Western  Europe                        27  5 

Middle  East                             11  5 

Far  East                                   24  2 

Africa                                       10  3 

Latin  America                         16  2 

*  Multiple  regions  were  cited 
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zo>-£  those  respondents  who  did  net  intend  to  develop  enport 
markets,   the  principal  reasons  that  affected  their  decisions 
were  marketing  costs,  uncertainty  of  demand  for  their  products, 
and  lack  of  expertise  with  foreign  sales.     This  applied  equally 
to  both  exporters  and  non-exporters,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  21. 
Among  exporters,   financial  concerns  vera  also  ci-ced,   encompassing  in- 
sufficient working  capital,  non-payment  risks,  and  foreign  credit 
competition.     The  other  major  reason  for  not  expanding  exports 
was  the  adverse  effect  on  the  price  of  U.S.  goods  due  to  the 
strong  U.S.  dollar  relative  to  other  currencies. 

Table  21 

Reasons  Cited*  for  Non-Export  Development 


Exporters        Non-exporters  Total 

Product  Demand  Uncertainty  10  11  21 

Marketing  Costs  11  11  22 

Insufficient  Working  Capital  3  14 

Foreign  Sales  Expertise  9  12  21 

Non-Payment  Risks  3  5  8 

Foreign  Credit  Competition  2  -  2 

Other  12  15  27 


*  Multiple  reasons  cited 

On  a  more  positive  note,  respondents  seemed  to  feel  that 
within  three  years  their  exports  sales  would  increase,   or  that 
they  would  initiate  export  sales.     It  did  appear,   however,  that 
exporters  were    very  confident  about  their  potential   to  increase 
export  sales,   as  is  indicated  in  Table  22. 
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Table  2  2 
Sxoort  Sales  E:-:-ar.3ior\  in  Thre^ 

Exporter  5 


No 
Yes 


15 
45 


21 
15 


37 
60 


25%  or  less 
25%  -  50% 
50%  -  100% 
Over  100% 
Unspecified 


Projected  Sales  Increases 
Exporters 

11 
18 
10 
6 
0 


There  was  also  a  fair  indication  given  that  government- 
sponsored  programs  might  help  firms  to  initiate  or  expand  export 
sales,  as  seen  in  Table  23.     The  distinction  between  exporters  and 
non-exporters  in  this  regard  is  somewhat  significant,  as  57  percent 
of  non-exporters  saw  benefit  in  government  programs,  compared  to 
47  percent  of  exporters. 


Exporter 
Non-Exporter 

Total 


Table  23 

Government-Sponsored  Programs 
as  Export  Sales  Catalyst 

Number  of  Responses 
Yes  No 


27 
20 

47 


30 
15 

45 


Percentace 


Yes 

47% 
57% 

51% 


No 

53% 
43% 

49% 
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The  responses  in  Table  24  regarding  the  i  ntended  use  o  £  such 
government-sponsored  programs  shows  that  market  information ,  product 
information  and  export  finance  counseling  services  were  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  by  both  exporters  and  ncn-exporter s .  Over- 
all export  credit  insurance,  market  information  and  easier  access 
to  existing  federal  programs  attracted  the  highest  potential 
usage  among  all  choices.     For  exporters,  market  information  and 
export  credit  insurance  appeared  to  be  the  most  attractive.  Among 
non-exporters,  easier  access  to  federal  program  and  export  credit 
insurance  seemed  to  be  more  important. 


Table  24 

Intended  Use  of  Government-Sponsored  Programs 

All  Respondents   Exporters   Non-Exporters 

Number  of  ,     Number  of  .     Number  of 

Mentions    Average—      Mentions    Average—      Mentions  Average— 


Market  Info. 

40 

2.4 

23 

2.4 

17 

2. 

4 

Product  Info. 

28 

2.1 

17 

2.0 

11 

2. 

3 

Export  Finance 

Counseling 

29 

2.1 

19 

1.9 

10 

2. 

4 

Bank  Guarantees 

26 

2.0 

19 

1.9 

7 

2. 

3 

Export  Credit 

Insurance 

25 

2.5 

16 

2.4 

9 

2. 

7 

Fixed  Interest 

Rates 

16 

1.9 

12 

1.9 

4 

1. 

8 

Easier  Program 

Access 

22 

2.4 

15 

2.1 

7 

3. 

0 

—  Average  of  mentions  is 

as  follows:  1.0 

indicates 

little  use; 

2 . 0  indicates 

moderate 

use  ; 

3 . 0  indicat 

es  extensi 

ve  use. 
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With  thase  various  progr ~rr.s  available  to  them,  exporters 
did  seem  to  feel  that  their  expert  sales  could  generally  imp  rev  2 
some  2  5  to  100  percent  above  currant  levels,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  25.     A  few  exporters  even  appraised  their  potential  to 
expand  sales  above  100  percent  of  current  levels. 

Table  25 

Increases  in  Export  Sales 
with  Government  Programs 

Percent  Increases  in  Export  Sales 
Number  of  Less  Than      25%-       50%-  Over 

Responses  25%  50%        100%  100% 

31  6  12  9  4 

The  expansion  of  the  respondents'  labor  force  due  to  envisaged 

exports  growth  was  generally  5  to  10  percent  above  current  levels, 

although  a  significant  number  believed  employment  would  increase 

more  than  20  percent  if  they  were  able  to  realize  possible  export 

levels  with  government  assistance.     These  assessments  are  given 

below  in  Table  26. 

Table  26 

Increase  in  Employment 
with  Expanded  Exports 


Percent  Increases  in  Labor  Force 


Number  of 

5%  or 

Over 

Responses 

Less 

6-10% 

11-15% 

15-20% 

20% 

Exporters 

40 

12 

13 

3 

2 

10 

Non-Exporters 

15 

_3 

_3 

2 

2 

_5 

Total 

55 

15 

16 

5 

4 

15 

1 


The  views  regarding  state  govs rnmenr.  Li~.-lertc.king  a  greater 
rele  in  export  finance  or  promotional  programs  were  more  or 
less  equally  divided.     Interestingly  enough,   a  higher  percentage 
of  non-exporters  favored  state  involvement  than  did  exporters, 
as  can  be  seen  in  Table  27. 

Table  27 

Support  for  State  Government  Role 
in  Export  Finance  and  Promotion 

Number  of  Responses  Percentage 

Yes 

Exporters  20 
Non-Exporters  19_ 

Totals  39 

Finally,  there  were  many  concerns  voiced  regarding  the  role 
of  state  government  in  the  area  of  export  finance.     The  general 
tenor  of  these  objections  was  that  some  duplication  of  effort 
might  occur  with  Federal  programs  already  in  place,  and  that  a 
new  bureaucracy  might  be  created  with  little  knowledge  or 
experience  in  these  areas.     Other  objections  raised  included  the 
cost-effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  any  state-run  enterprise,  and 
the  view  that  export-finance  programs  were  not  the  correct  means 
of  dealing  with  trade  problems.     An  approximate  tabulation  of 
the  commentaries  is  given  belov;  in  Table  28. 


No 


Yes 


No 


32 
11 


38% 
63% 


62  % 
37  % 


43 


48% 


52% 


1 


Tabl 2  28 

Problems*  Cited  with  Stare  Role 
in  Export  Finance  Programs 


Exporters         *To  n-Z^pcrtsrs       To  til 


Proper  Staffing/Expertise 

6 

3 

9 

Politics 

2 

2 

4 

Inefficiency 

5 

-7 
I 

Duplication  of  Federal  Efforts 

1 

14 

15 

Budgeting/Cost-Effectiveness 

3 

3 

6 

Bureaucracy/Red  Tape 

1 

10 

11 

Wrong  Approach 

2 

3 

5 

Other 

2 

2 

♦Multiple  problems  were  cited. 

■] 
i 
i 

I 

;  .  1 

[ 

I 

I 
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5 .     ^*l_v^^f  Sub-Sec-ors  Surveyed 
1 .     Company  Dsta 

This  section  presents  tU  survey  responses  by  sub-sector 
and,  where  relevant,  according  to  whether  the  respondents  were 
exporters  or  non-exporters.     conemny  data  of  the  sub-sectors 
surveyed  are  presented  in  the  first  four  tables.     Table  2S  shows 
that  respondents  with  annual  sales  of  between  $1  and  S10  million  ' 
predominated  in  most  sub-sectors.     The  sub-sector  with  the  smallest 
firms  was  services,  where  all  respondent  firms  had  annual  sales 
of  less  than  $5  million.    The  sub-sectors  with  the  highest 
concentrations  of  larger  firms  were  machinery  and  electronic- 
electronics . 

Table  29 
Annual  Sales  by  Industry 
Number  of 


Industry 


Textiles 
Leather 

Primary  Metals 
Fabricated  Metals 
Machinery 

Electric-Electronics 

Instruments 

Services 


15 
12 
1 
10 
19 
19 
9 
8 


Under 

$1-5 

$5-10 

Over  $10 

million 

million 

million 

million 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

13 

53 

13 

20 

8 

33 

42 

17 

100 

60 

30 

10 

42 

47 

11 

37 

42 

21 

22 

22 

22 

33 

38 

62 

Data  for  another  measure  of  company 


size — number  of  employees — 


arc  presented  in  Table  30.     If  the  primary  metals  sub-sector,  which 
is  represented  by  one  firm,  is  disregarded,   the  services  sub-sector 
contained  the  largest  portion  of  small  firms   (defined  as  those  with 
less  than  50  employees) .     The  highest  proportions  of  firms  employing 
more  than  100  people  were  found  in  the  electric-electronic,  leather, 


and  textiles  subsectors. 


La  bo  r 


Number  of 
Respondents  t 

Le  s  5 
han  50 

51-100  1 

J  —    -  0  u 

250-51 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Textiles 

9 

9  *> 
—  — 

ii 

Lea  the r 

45 

16 

Primary  Metals 

x  U  'J 

Fabricated  Metals 

10 

10 

60 

20 

10 

Machinery 

21 

29 

43 

24 

5 

Electric-electronic 

19 

16 

47 

26  ' 

11 

Instruments 

11 

36 

36 

13 

5 

Services 

9 

73 

22 

By  the  third  measure  of  size 

/  net 

worth,  the 

results 

were 

about  the  same.  As 

shown  in  Tabl 

e  31, 

the  sub-sec 

tor  with  the 

highest  proportion 

of  responding 

firms 

with  net  wo 

rth  of 

under 

$0.5  million  was  services.     The  instruments  and  electric-electronic 

sub-sectors  had  the  highest  concentration  of  larger  firms,  with 

50  percent  of  the  respondents  reporting  net  worth  of  $3  to  $6  million 

Table  31 

Respondents'   Net  Worth 

Number  of  Under  $0.5-1        $1-3  $3-6 

Respondents       $0.5  million     million     million  million 


(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Textiles 

8 

50 

13 

25 

13 

Leather 

5 

40 

40 

20 

Primary  Metals 

1 

100 

Fabricated  Metals 

3 

67 

33 

Machinery 

11 

27 

27 

27 

18 

Electric-electronic 

11 

9 

55 

35 

Instruments 

6 

17 

33 

50 

Services 

5 

100 
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Generally  speaking,  most  sub-sectors  had  a  majority  of  their 
firms  with  capacity  utilization  rates  abo^a  50  percent  but  be  lew 
90  Dsrcent,   as  shown  below: 


Industry 


Table  32 

Capacity  Utilization  By  Industry 

Number  of  Less 
Respondents     Than  50%     50%-75%     76%-90%     Over  90% 


Textiles  16 

Leather  10 

Primary  metals  1 

Fabricated  metals  9 

Machinery  15 

Electric-electronic  16 

Instruments  9 

Services  6 


6 
20 


7 
11 


(In  Percent! 


25 
50 
100 
56 
87 
50 
44 


50 
30 

33 
7 
50 
33 
50 


19 
11 


11 
50 


2 .     Current  Export  Activity 

In  five  of  the  eight  sub-sectors  surveyed,   60  percent  or  more 
of  the  respondents  sold  less  than  $0.5  million  abroad.     As  can  be 
seen  in  Table  33,  the  exceptions  were  machinery,  electric-electronic 
equipment  and  instruments.     At  least  in  part,  the  prevalence  of 
larger  exporters  in  these  industries  reflects  Massachusetts'  strength 
in  technologically-based  economic  activity.     Particularly  noteworthy 
were  the  electric-electronic  industry  where  70  percent  of  the  firms 
surveyed  had  export  sales  exceeding  $0.5  million,    and  the  instruments 
sub-sector  where  63  percent  of  the  firms  had  export  sales  of  that 
magnitude . 
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Table  3. 


Exoort  Sales  3-'  Industry 


Annual  Export  baies 


I 
I 


Industry 


Number  of            Under            $0.3-1        $1-5  Over 
Respondents     $0.5  million    nillion     million     $5  miilio 
"         :  (In  Percent)  


Textiles  9 

Leather  8 

Primary  metals  1 

Fabricated  metals  5 

Machinery  17 

Electric-electronic  10 

Instruments  8 

Services  2 


7S 
63 

100 
60 
53 
30 
38 

100 


38 


18 
40 
13 


40 
24 
30 
50 


Table  34  presents  trends  in  export  performance  by  each  industry 
during  the  past  three  years.     Considerable  divergence  is  shown  in 
performance,  both  within  industries  and  among  industries.  However, 
a  majority  of  firms  in  all  but  two  of  the  sub-sectors  had  net 
increases  in  their  exports,  with  the  highest  percentages  in 
instruments   (88  percent),   fabricated  metals   (75  percent),  and 
machinery   (73  percent) . 


1 
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Table  34 

"rer.d  in  Zxper-  Sa_-2=s  Over  Last  Three 

3v  I  .idustr  v 


Number  of       Cv=_-r  15%     1%-15~        0-15%       I5-S-251     Over  25% 
Industry  Respondent 3     Decrease  Decrease  Ir.crea  se  Increase  Increase 

TTn  Percent)  ~~ 


Textiles  9  22  22  56 

Leather  7  2  9  --  42  14  14 

Primary  metals  1  --  100  -~  — 
Fabricated 

metals  4  25  —  50  —  25 
Machinery  15  27  —  20  20  33 
Electric- 
electronic  10  20  10  20  20  30 
Instruments  8  13  —  25  13  50 
Services  2  50  —  —  50 


Table  35  indicates  the  destination  of  respondents'  exports 
by  sub-sectors,  with  the  percentage  of  the  sub-sectors'   exports  to  a 
particular  region/  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  trade  with 
each  region.     The  data  reveals  that  Western  Europe  was  a  major 
customer  for  all  industries  except  leather,  primary  and  fabricated 
metals.     More  surprising  was  the  importance  of  the  Far  East, 
which  ranked  as  a  major  market  for  the  leather,  primary  metals, 
fabricated  metals,  and  machinery  industries.     Exports  to  Canada  were 
somewhat  important  for  the  services  and  metals  industries.  Africa 
and  Latin  America  were  important  markets  for  one  industry — services 
and  fabricated  metals,   respectively.     The  Middle  East  was  only 
a  marginally  important  market  for  the  fabricated  metals  industry. 


20. 


■r».~i  *~- 


Inaus try 


Percentaae  of  ixoorts 


We  s  t 

"•lid — 

Far 

Latin  Ame 

Industry  Canada 

Euro oe 

East 

East  Af 

~"  i a 

Carribean 

Textiles  8 

56 

1 

22 

3 

3 

Lssthsr  17 

15 

9 

Primary  Metals  20 

25 

50 

Fabricated  Metals  20 

13 

9 

25 

9 

17 

Machinery  13 

38 

1 

44 

1 

3 

Electric-electronic  15 

6 

9 

1 

5 

Instruments  10 

2 

4 

9 

Services  25 

50 

9 

15 

1 

f  ied 


[ 

T 


24 


Considerable  variation  existed  in  the  export  sales  channels 
used  by  the  various  sub-sectors,  as  Table  36  shows.  Nonetheless, 
two  methods  of  exporting— through  unaffiliated  buyer  and  unaffiliate, 
agent/distributor— accounted  for  the  large  majority  of  responses. 
In  the  services  industry  unaffiliated  buyer  was  the  only  method 
cited,  which  is  to  be  expected  since  it  is  the  standard  method 
of  selling  most  types  of  services,  such  as  consulting. 

Table  36 

Export  Sales  Channels  by  Industry 

— c  Una? f .  - ] 

Number  of     Unaffiliated  Agent/ 

Buyer           Affiliates     Distrib.  EMC    ETC     USG     Ot  ,e 
'  (In  Percent)  

\0 
8 
J3 


Industry  Responses 


Textiles 

10 

Leather 

12 

Primary  Metals 

3 

Fabricated 

Metals 

7 

Machinery 

20 

Electric- 

electronic 

13 

Instruments 

9 

Services 

2 

50 

20 

20 

50 

17 

17 

8 

33 

—  33 

43 

14 

14 

28 

30 

10 

50 

54 

8 

^2_3^ 

8  8 

11 

11 

100 
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A.s  for  export  terms,   there  is  almost  no  variation  among 
industries.     As  table  27  indicated,   the  preponderance  of  export 
sales  was  split  between  cash  and  short-term  credit    (less  than 
6  months)  .     Firms  in  only  two  industries— leather  and  machinery- 
cited  any  other  terms,   and  those  accounted  for  less  than  50  percent 
of  sales  for  both  firms.     Within  each  industry,   some  firms  make  the 
majority  of  their  sales  on  a  cash  basis,  while  the  others  offer 
short-term  credit  for  the  bulk  of  their  sales.     The  only  clear-cut 
exception  are  firms  in  the  leather  industry,  where  cash  sales 
predominate . 

Table  37 

Export  Credit  Terms  by  Industry 

 Percentage  of  Export  Sales  

Industry/Term  Less  Than  10%     10%-25%     25%-50%     More  than  50% 

(Number  of  firms) 

Textiles 

Cash-L/C  —  1,1  4 

Less  than  180  days  —  1  —  4 

Leather 

Cash-L/C  —                    —              —  6 

Less  than  180  days          —                                     ~~  2 

Other  —  1 

Primary  Metals 

Cash-L/C  —  —  —  1 

Fabricated  Metals 

Cash-L/C  —  12  2 

Less  than  180  days  —  —  2  1 

Machinery 

Cash-L/C  —  1  2  7 

Less  than  180  days           —  3  2  7 

Other  —  —  1 

Electric- electronic 

Cash-L/C  .1  2  —  6 

Less  than  180  days  —  1  ~~  -  4 

Instruments 

Cash-L/C  1  2  1  2 

Less  than  180  days  1  12  3 

Services 

Cash-L/C  —  1 

Less  Than  180  days  _~  ~~  2 
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In  all  industries  except  services  the  majority  of  respondents 
believed  that  the  terms  they  offer  ace  about  the  same  as  those  of 
their  foreign  competitors    (see  Table  33).     However,  a  substantial 
minority  of  firms  in  every  sub-sector  but  primary  metals  (which 
had  only  one  respondent)   described  their  export  credit  terms  as 
being  worse  than  their  competitors ' . 


Table  38 

Export  Credit  Terms  Vis-a-Vis  Competitors 
 by  Industry  


Industry 


Number  of 
Responses 


Textiles  5 

Leather  5 

Primary  Metals  1 

Fabricated  Metals  4 

Machinery  14 

Electric-electronic  8 

Instruments  6 

Services  2 


Better      Worse      About  the  Same 
(In  Percent) 


17 


20 
40 

25 
29 
25 
17 
50 


80 
60 
100 
75 
71 
75 
66 
50 


As  would  be  expected  from  this  pattern  of  responses,  a 
majority  of  respondents  in  every  industry  except  leather  stated 
that  sales  could  not  be  increased  by  improving  credit  terms 
(see  Table  39) .     However,  more  than  25  percent  of  respondents  in 
five  out  of  the  eight  sub-sectors  indicated  that  the  contrary 
was  true   (i.e.,   sales  could  be  increased  by  offering  better 
credit  terms) .     Following  the  leather  industry,   the  industries 
with  the  highest  percentages  of  respondents  viewing  credit  terms 
as  an  important  sales  tool  were  textiles  and  machinery. 
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Table  39 


Increasing 

Sales  through 

Better  Credit 

Terms 

tage 

Industry 

Number  of 

Responses 

Percer. 

Yes 

NO 

Yes 

No 

Textiles 

3 

5 

33 

63 

Leather 

6 

2 

75 

25 

Primary  Metals 

1 

0 

100 

Fabricated  Metals 

5 

0 

100 

Machinery 

6 

10 

38 

63 

Electric-electronic 

3 

7 

30 

70 

Instruments 

2 

5 

29 

71 

Services 

2 

100 

The  overwhelming  preference  of  those  expressing  an  opinion  on 
how  to  improve  credit  terms  was  longer  terms  as  shown  in  Table  40. 
This  preference  held  true  for  respondents  in  every  industry  except 
those  in  electric-electronic,  whose  responses  were  divided  between 
longer  terms  and  lower  interest. 


Table  4  0 

Ways  Cited  by  Industry  to  Improve 

 Credit  Terms  

(Number  of  Responses) 
Industry  Longer  Terms        Lower  Interest        Less  Collateral 

Textiles 
Leather 
Machinery 

Electric-electronic 
Instruments 
Services 
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3 .     Export  Financing  Issues 

Given  the  views  or.  credit:  terms  and  r.r.';it  -^s  £  sale.-;  tool, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  firms   in  each  sub- sec tor 
did  not  view  financing  as  a  constraint  cn  export  sales.  However, 
a  significant  minority  of  firms  in  most  sub-sectors  felt  that  the 
contrary  was  true,   as  shown  in  Table  41  below. 


Table  41 

Constraints  on  Exports  by  Industry  Due 
 to  Financing  


Industry 


Number  of  Responses 


Yes 


No 


Percentage 
Yes  No 


Textiles 
Leather 

Primary  Metals 
Fabricated  Metals 
Machinery 

Electric-electronic 

Instruments 

Services 


1 
2 


3 
3 
1 


7 
6 
1 
5 
13 
7 
6 
2 


13 
25 
0 
0 
19 
30 
14 
0 


88 
75 
100 
100 
81 
70 
86 
100 


As  Table  42  reveals,  a  majority  of  firms  in  all  industries 
except  leather  and  electric-electronic  do  not  rely  on  financial 
institutions  for  export-specific  financing.     These  responses 
reflect  the  most  used  terms  of  sale — cash  and  short-terr.  credit. 


—    j  — 


Reliance  or.  Financial  Ii: 


by  mdujcrv 

tage 

Industry 

Number  o 

f  Resoonden::s 

Percer. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Mo 

Textiles 

1 

5 

17 

83 

Leather 

5 

4 

55 

44 

Primary  Metals 

1 

100 

Fabricated  Metals 

5 

100 

Machinery 

4 

11 

27 

73 

Electric-electronic 

5 

5 

50 

50 

Instruments 

1 

6 

14 

86 

Services 

2 

100 

Of  those  firms  which  indicated  a  reliance  on  financial 
institutions  for  export-specific  financing,  the  vast  majority 
in  all  industries  stated  that  Massachusetts  institutions  were 
used,  though  usually  out-of-town  from  the  respondent's  location. 
As  shown  in  Table  4  3,  only 'a  nominal  mention  was  made  of  out-of- 
state  institutions.     Most  of  such  export  financing  was  arranged 
with  recourse  to  the  company. 

Table  43 

Financial  Institutions  Used  for  Export 
 Financing  by  Industry  

 Financial  Institutions  Used  

Number  of 

Industryg/  Responses     In-Town     Out-of-Town     Out-of-state  Other 

Textiles                         1  -                     -  -  1 

Leather                           5  2                     2  1  - 

Machinery                      4  13  - 

Electric-electronic  5  14  - 

Instruments                   1  1                     -  - 


— ^There  were  no  responses  from  primary  metals,   fabricated  metals, 
and  services  industries. 
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Recouvs^  Terns 
"urb^r  of  R-js-or..~es     With  Recourse  HithoutRecour 

Textiles  1  -  t_ 

Leather  3  1  2 

Machinery  4  4  _ 

Electric-electronic  3  2  1 

Instruments  1  -  i 

Whereas  only  sixteen  respondents  indicated  that  they  used 
financial  institutions  for  export-specific  financing,  forty-three 
firms  indicated  that  their  primary  source  of  such  financing 
was  their  own  company.     The  sub-sectoral  breakdown  of  these 
responses  is  shown  below  in  Table  44. 

Table  44 

Own  Firm  as  Primary  Source  of  Export  Finance, 
 by  Sub-Sector  

Industry  Source  of  Export  Financing 

Company  Other 

Textile  8 

Leather  4 

Primary  Metals  1 

Fabricated  Metals  5 

Machinery  12  1 

Electric-electronic  5 

Instruments  6 

Services  2 

In  keeping  with  the  overall  results,  most  industry  responses, 
among  exporters,  reflected  satisfaction  with  banks'   export  finance 
services.     However,   as  shown  in  Table  45,   the  machinery  and  services 
industries  had  significant  mentions  of  inadequate  bank  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  non-exporter's  responses  to  the  same  question 
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showed  that  most  industries  were  unaware  of  these  services  or 
could  not  offer  an  opinion. 


Table  45 


Industry 


Characterization  of  Banks'  Export 
Finance  Services  by  Industry- 
Exporters 

 Characterization 

Number  of 


ResDonses 


Textiles  5 

Leather  7 

Primary  Metals  1 

Fabricated  Metals  4 

Machinery  10 

Electric-electronic  8 

Instruments  5 

Services  2 


Fully 

Adequate      Adequate  Inadequate 


3 
2 

3 
1 
4 
1 


2 
5 
1 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 


4 
1 
1 
1 


Non-Exporters 


Industry 


Number  of 
Responses 


Textiles  4 

Leather  2 

Primary  Metals  0 

Fabricated  Metals  5 

Machinery  3 

Electric-electronic  6 
Instruments                  .  2 

Services  5 


Characterization 


Fully  Don't  Kno- 

Adequate      Adequate       Inadequate  Unaware 

1  3 
1-1 

3  1-1 
1-2 
1-14 

2 

3  1  1 


Table  46  shows  a  high  level  of  unawareness  of  federal  export 
finance  programs  among  exporters  as  well  as  non-exporters  and  across 


industries.     With  a  few  exceptions,   50  percent  or  more — in  many 
industries  substantially  more — of  exporters  and  non-exporters  did 
not  know  about  the 55  programs.     The  exceptions  were  exporters  in 
the  primary  metals,   fabricated  metals,  and  instruments  industries. 
In  the  first  two  cases,  the  finding  must  be  discounted  since  both 
industries  were  represented  by  one  respondent  apiece. 

None  of  those  expressing  an  opinion  about  the  adequacy  of 
federal  export  finance  programs  had  ever  used  them.     Perhaps  becaus 
of  this  only  the  responses  "adequate"  and  "inadequate"  were  chosen. 
Except  for  exporters  of  leather  goods  and  non-exporters  in  the 
services  industries,  more  respondents  in  a  given  industry  character 
ized  federal  programs  as  adequate  than  inadequate. 

Table  46 

Characterization  of  Federal  Finance 
 Program  by  Industry  

Number  of  Fully 
Industry  Respondents     Adequate     Adequate     Inadequate  Unaware 

(In  Percent) 


Textiles 

Exporters  5  —  —                   —  100 

Non-exporters  2  —  —                   —  100 

Leather 

Exporters  6  —  —                   17  83 

Non-exporters  2  --  —                    —  100 

Primary  metals 

Exporters  1  —  100 

Non-exporters  --  —  —                    —  — 

Fabricated  metals 

Exporters  1  --  100 

Non-exporters  1  --  —                    --  100 
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Table  46  (Continued) 


Characterization  of  Federal  Finance 
 Program  by  Industry   


Indust] 


Number  of 

Respondent: 


Machinery 

Exporters  10 

Non-exporters  3 

Electric-electronic 

Exporters  8 

Non-exporters  6 

Instruments 

Exporters  3 

Non-exporters  2 

Services 

Exporters  2 

Non-exporters  5 


Fully 

Aaecuate     Adequate     Inadequate  Unav/are 
(In  Percent) 


20 
33 


25 
17 


100 
50 


50 


10 


13 
17 


20 


70 
67 


62 
66 


50 


50 
80 


4 .     Future  Export  Activity 

In  most  industries,  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
current  and  projected  export  activity.     Generally,  exporters  planned  to 
continue  exporting,  while  non-exporters  had  no  export  plans.  As 
can  be  seen  in  Table  47,  the  most  significant  exception  to  this 

pattern  occurred  in  the  textile  and  leather  industries,  where  only 
25  and  37  percent  respectively  of  current  exporters  planned  to  continue 
to  export.     Exporters  in  the  machinery   (18  companies)    and  the 
services  industries    (2  companies)   were  split  equally  on  this  question. 
Among  non-exporters,   the  highest  percentage  of  firms  with  export 
plans  was  found  in  the  services  industry. 
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Table  4  7 


Ip-t 

erest  in  Export 

D  e v 3 1 o ome n c 

Yes 

No 

Industry 

Exporters  Non- 

-/ocrctirs  Exp. 

j  r  c  e  r  s 

■von- exporter 

Textiles 
Leather 
Primary  Metals 
Fabricated  Metals 
Machinery 

Electric-electronic 

Instruments 

Services 

25 
37 
100 
60 
50 
80 
88 
50 

33 
25 

 a/ 

36 
33 
43 

75 
62 

40 
50 
20 
13 
50 

67 

 a/ 

100 
100 

64 

67 

57 

[ 

[ 


— ^ There  were  no  respondents  in  this  category. 

The  regions  where  current  exporters  planned  to  seek  new  or  addition 
al  markets  are  shown  in  Table  48.     Similar  to  previous  data  on  cur- 
rent export  destination,  it  shows  the  preference  for  Western  Europe,  • 
Canada,  and  the  Far  East  by  most  industries. 

Table  48 

Exporters'   Preference  for  New  or  Additional  Markets  --" 


Western 

Mid- 

Far 

Latin  Am./ 

Industry 

Canada 

Europe 

East 

East 

Africa 

Caribbean 

(Number 

of  Mentions) 

Textiles 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Leather 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Primary  Metals 

1 

1 

1 

Fabricated 

Metals 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Machinery 

4 

7 

2 

5 

2 

4 

Electric- 

electronic 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Instruments 

2 

2 

3 

Services 

1 

1 

1 

c 
[ 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Table  49,   the  export  plans  of  the  current  ncn- 
exporters  are  slightly  different.     Surprisingly,  companies  in  four 
out  of  seven  industries  mentioned  the  Middle  East,  a  region  which 
was  not  a  particularly  important  customer  for  current  exporters. 
Also  contrasting  with  current  exporters  was  the  relative  lack  of 
interest  in  sales  to  the  Far  East.     Both  groups,  however ,  showed 
an  interest  in  marketing  their  products  in  Western  Europe" and 
Canada . 

Table  49 

Non-exporters 1  Preference  for  New  Markets 
 by  Industry!?/  

-  Western      Mid-      Far  Latin  Am./ 

Industry        Canada      Europe        East      East      Africa  Caribbean 

 (Number  of  Mentions)  

Textiles  -  1  -  -  ~ 

Leather  -  -  1  ~ 

Fabricated 

Metals  -  -  - 

Machinery  -  -  ~  " 

Electric- 
electronic  4  2  1 

Instruments  111 

Services  -  1  2 

a/     .  ,  , 

—  Primary  metals  are  not  represented 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


With  regard  to  reasons  for  not  developing  export  markets,  it 
appears  from  Table  50  that  most  industries  feel  that  product  demand 
uncertainty,  marketing  costs  and  insufficient  sales  expertise  are 
key  stumbling  blocks.     Only  machinery  firms  felt  insufficient 
working  capital  was  a  significant  problem,  while  non-payment  risks 
were  also  mentioned  by  leather,   fabricated  metals  and  services  firms 


Credit  competition  was  also  mentioned  by  textile  and  leather  firms 


Table  5  0 

Reasons  Cited  tor  Non-Export  Davelo pmant  by  Industry 

Product  Demand         Marketing  Insufficient 
Industry  Uncertainty  Costs  Working  Capital 

Textile  5  11 

Leather  3  3 

Fabricated  metals  3  1- 

Machinery  5  8  3 

Electric-electronic  2  4- 

Instruments  1  -  - 

Services    <  12- 

Foreign  Sales      Non-Payment  Credit 
Industry  Expertise  Risks   Competition  Other 

Textile  5  1  5 

Leather  4  2  12 

Fabricated  metals  3  2  4 

Machinery  4  1  -  6 

Electric-electronic  3  1  -  5 

Instruments  -  -  3 

Services  3  2  -  - 

On  the  issue  of  potential  export  sales  increases  in  the  next 
three  years,  exporters  in  textiles,  electric-electronic  and  services 
had  particularly  significant  representation  in  high  sales  growth 
(over  50  percent)   categories.     However,  as  seen  in  Table  51,  there 
were  also  noticeable  projections  of  no  sales  growth  among  textiles, 
leather,  and  machinery  exporters. 
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Table  51 


Pro j  ected 

Expor 

t  Sales 

Increase  by  Ind 

us  try 

"  (E 

:<por  cers 

only) 

Industry           '  No  increase 

25%  or 

Less     2 5%- 5  0% 

50%-100% 

C"/£  r  3  0  ?- 

(In  Percent) 

Textiles 

38 

13 

13 

13 

25 

Leather 

38 

25 

13 

13 

Primary  Metals 

100 

Fabricated  Metals 

20 

60 

20 

Machinery 

37 

16 

21 

16 

11 

Electric-electronic 

10 

50 

40 

Instruments 

13 

63 

25 

Services 

50 

50 

The  assessment  by  industries  of  government-sponsored  programs 
as  an  export  catalyst  is  given  in  Table  52.     Fifty  percent  or  more 
of  all  firms  in  textiles,  leather,  primary  metals,  and  services 
felt  that  government-sponsored  programs  could  be  an  important 
catalyst  to  them  in  exporting.     Twenty-five  percent  or  more  of 
the  firms  in  every  other  sub-sector  but  fabricated  metals  exporters 
shared  this  opinion. 

Table  52 

Government-Sponsored  Programs 

as  Export  Catalyst 
 Industry  Responses  

Exporters  Non-exporters 


Number  of       Percentage  Number  of  Percentage 

Industry  Responses        Yes       No  Responses       Yes  No 


"Textiles                           8               50     _5 0  \  4  50  50 

^eatherz:  ::\.s:z:  '"63"'..  .33  i  3  67  33 

'Primary  Metals                1            100        -  -  -  - 

Fabricated  Metals           5              20       80  4  75  25 

Machinery                        15              47       53  4  25  75 

Electric-electronic  .2  44  5J5  9   5Ji  a — , 

"instruments  8  5-0  5iDN  Qi  n  £7  A 

Services  ■  —  2  5.0,..    50   j  7  8  5  14 
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The  extent  to  which  exporters  and  non-exporters  would  use 
different  types  of  government  programs  is  shown  in  Tables  53  and 
54.     Both  tables  employ  a  weighting  scheme  similar  to  a  grade 
point  average  to  indicate  the  extent  of  intended  use  by  respondents. 
From  the  data  in  Table  53,  it  can  be  seen  that  most  sub-sector 
exporters  had  a  moderate    (2.0)   or  higher  intended  use  for 
market  information,  product  information,   and  export  credit 
insurance.     The  textiles,  leather,  and  machinery  sub-sectors 
would  be  the  most  extensive  users  of  the  programs  they  cite. 
Export  finance  counseling,  exporter  loan  guarantees,  fixed  interest 
rate  credits,  and  easier  access  to  federal  export  financing  programs 
would  generally  be  used  moderately  by  some  sub-sectors. 
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Tabie  53 

Intended  Use  of  Government- Sponsored 
 Pjrocrams  by  Exporters  

Market       Product     Finance     Loan  Credit  Fixed 

Info  Info  Counsel     Guarantees  Insurance     Interest  Access 


Textiles 

mentions  4  2  4  3  2  2  2 

average£/  2.5  2.5  2.3  1.7  2.5  2  1 

Leather 

mentions  3  —  1  3  2  12 

average  2.7  —  2  2.7  3  3  3 

Pri.  Metals 

mentions  1  1  —  —  —  —  — 

average  2  2  —  —  —  —  — 

Fab.  Metals 

mentions  111  1  —  —  1 

average  3  2  1  1  —  —  3 

Machinery 

mentions  5  5  6  5  5  4  5 

average  2.4  2  2.2  2,4  2.4  2  2.7 

Electric-elect . 

mentions  3  3  4  4  2  2  2 

average  2  1.3  1.5  2.3  2  1.5  1.5 

Instruments 

mentions  4  4  3  2  3  2  3 

average  2.8  2.3  1.7  1.5  2.7  2  2 

Services 

mentions  1  1  1  1  :  1  11 

average  2  2  11  1  12 


— ^The  average  of  the  mentions  is  as  follows:     1.0  indicates  little 
use;   2.0  indicates  moderate  use;   3.0  indicates  extensive  use. 
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Table  54 

Intended  Use  of  Govern^n t-Spor.sored 
 Programs  by  Mon-Exporter s  

Market     Product     Finance     Loan  Credit  Fixed  Prog 

Info         Info  Counsel     Guarantees  Insurance     Interest  Acce 


Textiles 

mentioi 

average— 7 1.3  1.5  1.3  2  1  1  3 


mentions.     3  2  4  2  2  1  1 

,b/ 


Leather 

mentions      2  1  —  —  —  —  — 

average     1.5  2  —  —  —  —  — 

Fab.  Metals-^ 

mentions       2  111  1  1  — 

average    2.5  2  1  1  2  2 

Machinery 

mentions      11  —  —  —  —  — 

average        2  2  —  —  —  — 

Electric-elect. 

mentions      4  4  2  2  3  1  2 

average        3  3  2.5  2  2.7  1  3 

Instruments 

mentions      1111  1  11 

average        3  1  3  3  3  3  3 

Services' 

mentions       6  2  5  3  2  1  3 


average     3.2  2  2.4  2.3  3  1  2. 


-^There  are  no  non-exporters  in  the  primary  metals  industry. 

— ^The  average  of  the  mentions  is  as  follows:     1.0  indicates  lit 
use;   2.0  indicates  moderate  use;    3.0  indicates  extensive  use. 
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Table  54  indicates  that  companies  in  the  electric-electronics, 
instruments,  and  services  have  a  moderate    (2.0) or  better  intended 
use  for  almost  all    government-sponsored  programs.     Like  the 
exporters,  non-exporters  cited  market  information  and  export 
credit  insurance  extensively,  but  diverging  from  exporters  they 
also  show  significant  interest  in  easier  access  to  federal  programs. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  55 ,   there  is  considerable  variance 
among  industries  in  responses  to  the  question  of  how  much  they 
could  increase  export  sales  if  they  had  full  access  to  their 
preferred  government  programs.     Nonetheless,  75  percent  or  more  of 
the  firms  in  all  industries  except  fabricated  metals  foresaw 
increases  of  25  percent  or  more  in  export  sales. 

Table  55 

Increases  in  Export  Sales  with  Government  Programs 

Exporters 

Percent  Increase  in  Export  Sales 

N 

Industry  Re 

Textiles 
Leather 

Primary  Metals 
Fabricated  Metals 
Machinery 

Electric- electronic 
'Instruments  ' 
Se  rv  ic  e  3  ~  = 

Table  56  shows  estimated  increases  in  employment  resulting  from 
the  new  or  additional  experts  expected  above.     Leather,  primary 
metals,  electric-electronic,  and  services  firms  had  strong  repre- 
sentation in  potential  increases  above   10  percent  of  current 
employment  levels  due  to  expanded  export  activity. 


umber  of  Less  Than  Over 
spondents         25%  25%-50%     50%-100%  100% 


3  —  33  —  67 

4  25  50  —  25 

1  —  —  100 

2  50  50 

9  22  33  44 

5  20  40   20  20 

5  20  _    40  ~  ~  6lTj 
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Tabie  55 


Increases  in  Employmen 

t  with  E 

xpanded 

£;:cjr:3 

Industry- 

Re.-ocnsc 

3 

Expo 

r  ters 

Number  of      Less  Than 

• 

Over 

Industry  Respondents 

^  c 

6%-10% 

1 1  %  - 1 5  % 

15%-20% 

20% 

Textiles  5 

60 

"5 

^  u 

Leather  5 

20 

20 

60 

Primary  Metals  l 

100 

Fabricated  Metals  3 

33 

67 

Machinery  11 

9 

64 

27 

VI  ontri  c-f*l  Pffroni  r?  q 

 JLL  - 

11 — - 

  11 

22 

Instruments                   7  _ 

JL&..., 

__.14 

Services  2 

50 

50 

c 

[ 


Industry 


Non-exporters 

Number  of      Less  Than 
Respondents  5%  6%-10%     11%-15%  16%-20% 


Textiles  3 
Leather  3 
Primary  Metals 
Fabricated  Metals  2 
Machinery  1 
Electric-electronic_  1 
Instruments  "~X" 
Services  — — — 4" 


67 
33 

50 
100 
100 


33 


33 


25 


25 


Over 
20% 


33 
50 


ion,* 

50 


Table  57  depicts  industry  responses  to  state  involvement  in 
export  finance.     The  results  indicate  that  the  leather  and  services 
industries  favored  state  involvement,  particularly  service  firms 
who  favored  such  program  involvement  by  a  2  to  1  margin.  Textiles 
respondents  were  equally  divided  between  those  who  favored  and 
those  who  opposed  state  involvement.     A  minority  of  respondents 
from  the  fabricated  metal,  machinery,  electric-electronic,  and 
instruments  sub-sectors  favored  state  involvement  in  export 
finance . 


[ 

c 

-J 


.J 
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T-cle  57 


Support  for 

State  Gc 

'ernment 

s o ± e  in 

Export  ? 

inar.ce  r: 

id  Prorrot 

ion 

All  Respo 

Expo 

rter  s 

i'.cn-e: 

cporter 5 

Yes 

Wo 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Textiles 

6 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Leather 

o 

A 

A 

-> 

1 

i 

Primary  Metal 

s  1 

1 
J. 

Fabricated  Me 

tals  2 

3 

3 

2 

Machinery 

7 

11 

6 

8 

1 

3 

Electric-electronic  8 

10 

3 

7 

5 

3 

Instruments 

3 

9 

1 

7 

2 

Services 

6 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

The  classification  cf  the  corporate  respondents  by  g scgraphi 
location  is  presented  below  in  Table  53.     The  firms  located  in  th 
Boston  area  were  divided  almost  equally  between  exporters  and 
non-exporters  and  had  greater  representation  among  the  services 
and  machinery  industry.     The  firms  located  in  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  a  larger  concentration  of  exporters,  and  in  the 
machinery,  electric-electronic,  and  textile  industries. 


Table  58 

Industry  and  Sectoral  Representation 
 by  Geographic  Location  


Boston  Non-Boston 


Industry 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Textile  and  apparel 

4 

14 

12 

17 

Leather  products 

2 

7 

10 

14 

Primary  metals 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Fabricated  metals 

2 

"7 

7 

10 

Machinery 

6 

21 

17 

24 

Electric  and 

Electronic  Goods 

3 

10 

15 

21 

Instruments 

4 

14 

8 

11 

Services 

_7 

24 

_2 

3 

Total 

29 

100% 

71 

100% 

Sector 

Exporter 

15 

52 

46 

65 

Non-exporter 

14 

43 

25 

35 

Total 

29 

100% 

71 

t  n  =>. 
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In  terms  of  annual  sales,   it  appears  that  the  r.or.-Boston  resccn- 
der.ts  ware  much  iarccr,   part.iculci.iiy  in  sales  levels  above  55  million. 
Among  exporters,  most  Boston  firms  were  in  the  $1-5  million  sales 
category,  while  a  majority  of  the  non-Boston  respondents  had  sales  above 
$5  million.     The  same  pattern  is  to  be  found  with  non-exporting 
firms,   as  Boston  non-exporters  had  annual  sales  predominantly 
under  $1  million,  whereas  non-exporters  in  other  locations  had  a 
substantial  representation  in  sales  levels  above  $5  million. 

Table  59 

Annual  Sales  Classification 
by  Geographic  Location 

Percent  Distribution  in 
Number       (Annual  Sales  Categories   ($  millions) 


Under  $1 

$1-5 

$5-10 

Over  $10 

All  Boston 

25 

20% 

52% 

16% 

12% 

All  non-Boston 

69 

3% 

43% 

36% 

17% 

Boston  Exporters 

14 

64% 

14% 

21% 

Non-Boston  Exporters 

45 

2% 

40% 

35% 

22% 

Boston  Non-Exporters 

11 

45% 

36% 

18% 

Non-Boston  Non-Exporters 

24 

4% 

50% 

38% 

8% 

Generally  speaking, 

the 

same  tendencies 

are 

noted  in  regard  to 

companies'  net  worth.     As  seen  in  Table  60, 

most 

Boston 

respondents 

net  worth     below  $1  million, 

while  most  non- 

Boston  firms 

had  net 

worth    which  exceeded  $1 

million.  Although 

one  cannot  d 

raw  firm 

conclusions  from  these  facts,   it  is  clear  that  survey 

respondents  from  Boston  are  smaller  in  terms  of  sales  activity  and 

capitalization,  which  would  tend  to  deter  them  from  exporting. 
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Table  50 
Net  Worth  Classification 


by  Geographic  Location 

c 


Percent  Distribution  in 
Number   Net  Worth  Categories   ($  millions) 


Under  $0.5         $0.5-1 . 0         $1-3  $3-6 

Boston  14  43%  21%  29%  7% 

Non-Boston  36  2  5%  11%  3  3%  33% 

The  disparity  in  company  size  is  again  evident  along  geographic 
lines  when  comparing  the  size  of  labor  forces  of  the  respondents.  Al- 
most half  of  the  Boston  respondents  had  fewer  than  50  employees,  whili  ! 
most  non-Boston  firms   had    representation  in  categories  of  between 
50  and  250  employees. 

Table  61  .  I 

Size  of  Labor  Force  Classification 

 by  Geographic  Location   j 

Percent  Distribution  in 
Number  Size  of  Labor  Force 


50  or  Less         50-100         100-250  250-500 


Boston  28  46%  21%  25%  7% 

Non-Boston  67  30%  42%  19%  9% 


On  the  other  hand,  as  seen  in  Table  62,  respondents  in  Boston 
tended  to  have  a  greater  incidence  of  higher  capacity  utilization 

rates  than  their  non-Boston  counterparts. 


1 


[ 
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Table  6  2 


Capac 

ity  util 

['nation  Rates 

by 

G  e  c  c  r  a  g  p. 

_C    LOCd  '.ion 

P ere en 

t  Dist 

ribution  by 

V\  v_JT OJ  —  J. 

(~*  a      3  ^  i  +-  \  r 

LdUaLl Lv 

nt- 1  1  ■> 

U  L  J-  -!  

zation  Rates 

Below  50%  5 

0%-75% 

7  5%- 90%     Over  90% 

Bo  stor. 

24 

3  3-5 

4  2'.: 

17% 

Non-Boston 

62 

55 

5bs 

29% 

10% 

Boston  Exporters 

13 

46% 

38% 

16% 

Non-Boston  Exporters 

42 

7% 

52% 

36% 

5% 

Boston  non-Exporters 

11 

18% 

18% 

46% 

18% 

Non-Boston  Non-Exporters  2  0 

65% 

15% 

20% 

2 .     Current  Export  Activity 

The  distinctions  between  Boston  firms  and  others  in  terms  of 
export  sales  size  are  not  particularly  significant.     Both  sets  of 
companies  have  a  preponderance  of  export  sales  below  $0.5  million. 
However,  non-Boston  exporters  had  twice  as  many  firms  in  sales 
levels  above  $1  million  than  Boston  firms,  as  seen  in  Table  63. 


Table  63 

Export  Sales  Classification 
by  Geographic  Location 


Percent  Distribution  in 
Number  Export  Sales  Categories   ($  millions) 

Under  $0.5         $0 . 5-1 . 0         $1-5         Over  5  5 

Boston  14  64%  21%  14% 

Non-Boston  44  59%  11%  27%  2% 


Trends  in  export  sales  shown  in  Table  64  depict  a  higher 
incidence  of  negative  growth  among  Boston  firms  with  40%  having  flat 
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or  declining  export  sales.  Overall,  however,  in  both  groups  over  i 
third  of  the  firms  had  export  sales  growth  above  15  percent  for  tht 
last  three  years. 

Table  64 

Trends  in  Export  Sales 
by  Geographic  Location 


C 

E 


Boston 
Non-Boston 


Number 


15 
42 


Percent  Increase  (Decrease) 
in  Export  Sales  in  Lest.  Three  Years 


Over   (15%)     0%-(15%)     0-15%  15%-25' 


33% 
19% 


7% 
7% 


13% 
38% 


20% 
12% 


Over  25% 

27% 
24%  . 


The  importance  of  trade  with  various  geographic  regions  for 
both  groups  is  shown  in  Table  65.     Each  region  was  analyzed  for  its 
general  importance  as  a  trading  area  by  comparing  how  often  each 
region  was  cited  by  respondents.     As  can  be  seen  from  the  table, 
there  was  little  variation  between  exporters  in  and  outside  of 
Boston.     For  both  groups,  the  top  export  destination  was  West  Europe; 
the  next  two  areas  were  the  Far  East  and  Canada.     Trade  with  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  was  rarely  important  for  the  Boston  firms  and 
only  marginal  for  non-Boston  firms. 


J 
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Table  65 


Boston 

Non- 

Boston 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Mentions 

Total 

Mentions 

Total 

Canada 

13 

25 

32 

24 

Western  Europe 

13 

25 

28 

28 

Middle  East 

3 

6 

15 

11 

Far  East 

10 

20 

25 

19 

Africa 

4 

8 

14 

10 

Latin  America 

_8 

16 

20 

15 

Totals 

51 

100% 

134 

100% 

E 
E 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Table  55,   sale:-,  to  an  v.ndf  f  11:  bv.yer 
accounted  for  45  percent  of  the  methods         ixportLno  ^.itnci  Iiy 
Boston  and  non-Boston  firms.     For  all  other  methods  except 
unaffiliated  buyer  or  distributor,  the  differences  between  Boston 
and  non-Boston  firms  were  small. 

Table  6  5 

Methods  of  Executing  Export  Sales 

Boston  Non-Boston 


Number  of      Percent  of  Number  of      Percent  of 

Responses  Total  Responses  Total 

Unaffiliated  Buyer  10  45  24  45 

Affiliated  Buyer  3  14  4  8 

Unaffiliated  Agent  3  14  18  34 

EMC  2  9  2  4 

ETC  2  9  2  4 

U.S.  Government  15  -  - 

Other  _1   5  _3  _6 

Total  22  100%  53  100% 

Table  67  shows  the  export  terms  offered  by  firms  in  and  out  of  Bos- 
ton.    It  shows  that  cash  or  letter  of  credit  was  mentioned  12  times 
(or  57  percent  of  all  mentions)   by  Boston  firms  and  33  times   (or  55 
percent  of  all  mentions)   by  non-Boston  firms.     Short-term  credit 
accounted  for  all  but  one  of  the  other  mentions,  or  38  percent  of 
the  Boston  companies'   responses  and  45  percent  of  the  non-Boston 
companies.     A  comparison  of  the  line  labeled  "over  50  percent" 
shows  that  the  credit  terms  for  the  bulk  of  export  sales  by  Boston 
and  non-Boston  firms  were  almost  evenly  split  between  cash  and 
short-term  credit,  while  those  of  non-Boston  firms  shoved  a 
slightly  greater  reliance  on  cash. 
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Boston  Casr:  or  L/C           Lgs  z    '.r.v.::  i  3  0  Days  Other 

Number  of  mentions  12  3  1 

%  of  exoort  sales 

-Less  than  10%                        0  0  0 

-10%-25%  3  0  1  I 

-25%-50S  2  2  0 

-Over  50%  7  6  0  ' 


Non-Boston 

Number  of  mentions  33  27  0 

%  of  export  sales 

-Less  than  10%  1  0  0 

-10%-25%  5  7  0 

-25%-50%  3  4  0 

-Over  50%  24  16  0 


] 


There  were  only  slight  differences  in  Boston  and  non-Boston  firms'* 

evaluations  of  their  export  terms  in  comparison  with  those  offered  by*  I 

J 

the  foreign  competition   (see  Table  68) .     A  majority  of  firms  in  both 
areas  viewed  them  as  about  the  same,  but  25  percent  of  the  firms  out-  j 
side  Boston  and  29  percent  of  the  firms  in  Boston  viewed  their  credit 
terms  as  worse  than  their  foreian  competition.  - 1 


Table  6  8 
Comparison  of  Export  Terms 
Vis-a-Vis  Competitors 


^  J 

Comparison 


Number  of  Respondents  Better      Worse      About  the  Sam 

(In  Percent)      "  ~~. 


Boston  14  0  29  71 

Non-Boston  32  3  25  72 


[ 

c 
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As  can  be  se=n  in  Table  5  3 ,  slightly  more  Boston  firms  than 
non-Boston  firms  believed  they  could  increase  th-jir  export  sales 
by  improving  the  c^r-rs  of  credit  offered. 


Table  6  9 

Potential  Sales  Increase  Through 
ImDroved  Credit  Terms 

Number  of  Respondents  Percentage 


Yes  No  Yes  No 

Boston  5  7  4  2  58 

Non-Boston  16  27  37  63 

Similarly,  there  were  slight  differences  between  the  responses 
of  Boston  and  non-Boston  firms  to  the  question  of  how  credit  terms 
might  be  improved.     Nonetheless,  almost  the  same  percentage  of 
respondents  in  Boston  and  outside  Boston  (63  and  61  percent,  re- 
spectively)  cited  longer  terms  and  about  a  quarter  in  each  area 
cited  lower  interest  rates    (see  Table  70) . 

Table  70 

Ways  Cited  to  Improve  Credit  Terms 

Number  of  Longer  Lower  Less 

Responses  Terms  Interest  Collateral  Other 

 (In  Percent)  

Boston  8  63  25  13  0 

Non-Boston         18  61  28  6  6 
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A  somewhat  larger  difference  was  noted  in  responses  as  to 
whsthor  export  sales  v:ere  constrained  due  to  financing  difficulties 
As  Table  71  shows,     7    percent  of  the  Boston  firms  answered  this 
question  positively  in  comparison  to  19  percent  of  non-Boston  firms 

Table  71 

Constraints  on  Exports  cue  to  Financing 

Number  of  Respondents  Percentage 
Yes  No  Yes  No 

Boston  1  14  7  93 

Non-Boston  8  34  19  81 

As  seen  in  Table  72,  only  a  small  percentage  of  firms — almost 
exactly  the  same  in  Boston  and  outside  Boston — relied  on  financial 
institutions  for  export  finance.     This  is  somewhat  surprising  in 
that  Boston  firms  probably  have  greater  access   (at  least  in  terms 
of  distance)   to  financial  institutions  with  international  depart- 
ments . 

Table  72 

Reliance  on  Financial  Institutions  for  Export  Financing 

Number  of  Respondents  Percentage 
Yes  No  Yes  No 

Boston  4  11  27  73 

Non-Boston  11  32  26  74 

Table  73  shows  a  striking  difference  between  Boston  and  non- 
Boston  firms  relying  on  financial  institutions.     Seventy  five 
percent  of  the  Boston  firms  relied  on  an  in-town  bank,  compared 
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to  only  9  percent  cf  non-3oston  firms.     This  difference  is  not 
unexpected  due  to  the  concentration  cf  larger  banks  able  to 
finance  exports  in  Boston. 

Table  7  3 

Reliance  on  Financial  Institutions 
 for  Export  Financing  

Number  of        In-Town      Out-of-Town      Out  of  State 
Respondents        Bank  Bank    Bank   Other 

 (In  Percent)  

Boston  4  75  25  0  0 

Non-Boston        11  9  73        -  9  9 

Another  striking  difference  is  that  75  percent  of  the  non- 
Boston  firms  reported  that  they  financed  export  receivables  with 
recourse  to  the  company,  compared  to  only  33  percent  of  Boston  firms 
(see  Table  74}  . 


Table  74 

Recourse  Terms  on  Export  Financing 

Number  of  Responses   Percentage  

With          Without  With  without 

Recourse       Recourse  Recourse  Recourse 

Boston                  12  33  67 

Non-Boston          6                  2  75  25 
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Among  companies  no:  relying  on  financial  institutions  for 
export  finance,   the  overwhelirJ.ng  majority--92  percent  in  Boston 
and  97  percent  outside  3oston--relied  on  self-financing  for 
export  receivables. 

Table  75 
Other  Sources  of  Exoort  Finance 

k 

Number  of  Respondents   Sources  

Company  Other 
(In  Percent) 

Boston  11  92  8 

Non-Boston  32  97  3 

Table  76  shows  that  only  a  minority  of  non-exporters  in 
both  areas  were  aware  of  export  finance  services  offered  by  banks 
31  percent  of  the  non-Boston  respondents  and  4  0  percent  of  those 
in  Boston.     While  awareness  of  export  finance  services  is 
slightly  higher  in  Boston,   the  difference  may  not  be  significant. 
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Table  76 

Son  Exp or re cj 1  Awareness  of  Bank 
 Export  Finance  Services  

Number  of  Respondents  Percentage 
Yes  Mo  Yes  No 

Boston  4  6  40  60 

Non-Boston  4  9  31  6  9 

Table  77  indicates  how  Boston  and  non-Boston  firms  evaluated 
bank  export  finance  services.     While  69  percent  of  the  Boston  firms 
rated  them  as  adequate  or  better,  78  percent  of  the  non-Boston 
firms  did  likewise.     Exporters  in  both  areas  were  more  satisfied 
than  non-exporters. 


Table  77 

Evaluation  of  Banks'  Export  Finance  Services 


Evaluation 
(In  Percent) 


Number  of 

Fully 

Respondents 

Adequate 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

Don't  Know 

Boston  16 

31 

38 

25 

6 

Exporters  12 

42 

42 

17 

0 

Non-Exporters  4 

0 

25 

50 

25 

Non-Boston  32 

28 

50 

19 

3 

Exporters  28 

29 

57 

14 

0 

Non-Exporters  4 

25 

0 

50 

25 

Evaluations  of  exis 

ting  government  expor 

t  finance  ser 

vices  by 

Boston  and  non-Boston  fi 

rms  are  shown  in  Tabl 

e  78.     A  najo 

rity  of 

in  both  areas  were 

unaware  of 

these  ser 

vices,  but  fe 

wer  Boston 
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companies   (5?  percent  as  opposed  to  7  4  percent)   did  not  know  about 

Lhom .     Among  r.:<cc:c2rs<  however,   44  percent  of  the  Boston  firms 

were  unaware  of  government  programs,  compared  to  72  percent  of 

non-Boston  exporters.     Not  surprisingly,   lack  of  awareness  was 

highest  among  non-exporters,  whether  in  Boston  or  not. 

The  ratings  by  firms  aware  of  government  export  finance 

services  were  basically  the  same  across  both  groups,  with  about 

one  out  of  every  three  respondents  indicating  that  existing 

government  programs  were  inadequate. 

Table  78 

Evaluations  of  Government  Export  Finance  Services 

Evaluation 

 (In  Percent)  

Number  of  Fully 
Respondents     Adequate     Adequate     Inadequate  Unaware 


Boston  17  0  29  12  59 

Exporters  9  0  44  11  44 

Non-Exporters  8  0  13  13  75 

Non-Boston  42  2  17  7  74 

Exporters  29  3  17  7  72 

Non-Exporters  13  0  15  7  77 


4 .     Future  Export  Activity 

Almost  the  same  percentage  of  Boston  and  non-Boston  firms 
reported  that  they  had  active  export  development  plans   (see  Table 
79) .     While  63  percent  of  Boston  exporters  and  57  percent  of 
exporters  outside  Boston  planned  to  develop  additional  export 
markets,  only  21  percent  and  22  percent,  respectively,  of  non- 
exporters  located  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  planned  to  develop 
export  markets. 
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Table  79 


Export  Development  Plans 
Number  of  Respondents 


P ere en caae 


Boston 

Exporters 
Non-Exporters 

Non-Boston 
Exporters 
Non-Exporters 


Yes 

13 
10 
3 

32 
26 
6 


NO 

17 
6 
11 

41 
20 
21 


Yes 

43 
63 
21 


57 
22 


No 

57 
33 
79 

56 
43 
78 


The  three  reasons  for  not  planning  to  develop  export  markets 
cited  most  often  by  all  respondents  were  uncertainty  of  demand  for 
their  products,  costs  of  marketing  campaigns,  and  lack  of  expertise 
in  foreign  sales.     Financial  problems   (lack  of  capital,  risk  of  non- 
payment, inability  to  meet  credit  terms)   accounted  for  10  percent 
of  the  Boston  firms.     Among  non-Boston  firms,  financial  problems 
accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  responses. 

Table  80 

Reasons  for  Not  Developing  Export  Markets 


Cost  of 
Uncer-  Market- 
tainty  ing 


Lack  Lack  Risk 

of  of  Ex-       of  Non- 

capital    pertise  payment 


Can't  Meet 
Credit 

Terms  Othei 


Boston 
Number 
Percent 

Non-Boston 
Number 
Percent 


8 
27 


12 
16 


4 
13 


17 

23 


4 
5 


6 

20 


16 
22 


1 
3 


1 
1 


9 

30 


17 
23 


The  geographical  emphasis  for  new  export  development  among 

Boston  and  non-Boston  firms  is  shown  in  Table  81.     Both  groups 

cited  v:est  Europe  and  the  Far  East  most  often  and  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa  least  often. 


Areas  for  Export  Market  Development 

West  ?4id  Far  Latin  Am./ 

Canada       Europe  Sast  East  Africa         Carib . 

Boston 

Number                      6                9  3  9  3  5 

Percent                  17              26  9  26  8  14 

Non-Boston 

Number  16  24  13  17  10  14 

Percent    •  1?  25  13  18  11  15 

Table  82  shows  a  strikingly  similar  distribution  of  estimated 
changes  in  export  sales  within  three  years  by  firms  in  and  outside 
of  Boston.     Only  27  percent  of  the  Boston  exporters  and  24  percent 
of  the  non-Boston  exporters  predicted  no  increase  in  sales.  Roughly 
40  percent  of  Boston  exporters  and  half  of  non-Boston  exporters 
estimated  their  export  sales  would  increase  as  much  as  50  percent 
over  the  next  three  years. 

Table  8  2 

Expected  Increase  in  Export  Sales 
 in  Next  Three  Years  

Number  of  Less  Than 

Respondents     None  25%  25%-50%     50%-100%     Over  10 

.  (In  Percent)  1 


[ 
[ 


.] 


Boston 

Exporters  15  27  13  27  13  20 

Non-Boston 

Exporters  45  24  20  29  20  7 


L 


A  significantly  higher  proportion  of  Boston-based  companies 
responded  affirmatively  to  the  question  of  whether  government 


programs  could  increase  exports    (see  Table  83) .     This  relationship 


•J 


held  true  regardless  of  whether  the  company  was  an  exporter  or 
a  non-exporter.     Outside  Boston  both  exporters  and  non-exporters 
were  equally  divided  between  "yes"  and  "no"  responses. 

Table  8  3 

Government  Programs  as  Export  Catalyst 


Yes  No 


Number 

Percentaae 

Number 

Percentage 

Boston 

19 

68% 

9 

32% 

Exporters 

11 

73% 

4 

27% 

Non-Exporters 

8 

62% 

5 

38% 

Outside  Boston 

31 

50% 

31 

50% 

Exporters 

20 

50% 

20 

50% 

Non-Exporters 

11 

50% 

11 

50% 

Table  84  indicates  the  extent  to  which  Boston-based  and  other 

firms  would  use  government  export  programs.     Both  groups  cited 

market  information  most  often,   followed  by  export  finance  counseling 

and  easier  access  to  federal  export  finance  programs.     In  terms  of 

intended  usage,  export  credit  insurance  and    market  information  were 

given  better  than  moderate  intended  use  by  both  groups,  while  easier 

access  to  federal  programs  was  also  favored  by  Boston  firms. 

Table  84 

Intended  Use  of  Government  Export  Finance  Programs 


 Boston   .   Non-Boston  

Number  of  Mentions     Average—  Number  of  Mentions  Averag- 


Market  Info. 

13 

2.3 

25 

2. 

4 

Product  Info. 

11 

1.8 

16 

2. 

3 

Export  Finance 

Counseling 

12 

1.9 

18 

2. 

1 

Bank  Guarantees 

9 

1.9 

17 

2. 

1 

Export  Credit 

Insurance 

8 

2.3 

15 

2. 

6 

Fixed  Interest 

Credits 

6 

1 .  8 

12 

1. 

9 

Easier  Access  to 

Federal  Programs 

10 

2.4 

16 

2. 

0 

a/  .  ^ 

—  Trie  average  of  the  men 

tions  is 

as   follows ;  1 

. 0  indicates  little 

use;    2.0  indicates  moder 

ate  use; 

3.0  inidcates 

extensive  use 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Table  85,   there  was   some  variation 
between  the  increases  in  exports  resulting  from  Government 
programs  expected  by  Boston  firms  and  non-Eoston  firms.  The 
difference  was  greatest  for  the  "over  100%"  category. 


[ 
[ 


Table  3  5 

Expected  Increase  in  Exports  with  Government  Programs 


Percentage  Increase 


Number  of   

Responses       Less  Than  25%       25%-50%       50%-100%      Over  10"oT 

(In  Percent) 


Boston 
Non-Boston 


9 
22 


22 
18 


33 
41 


22 
32 


22 
9 


Some  variation  between  the  two  groups  was  apparent  in 
respondents'  estimates  of  the  impact  of  new  or  additional  exports 
on  employment   (see  Table  86) .     Nonetheless,  the  highest  percentage 
of  both  groups  foresaw  increases  of  5-10  percent  and  almost  the 
same  proportion  predicted  increases  of  over  20  percent. 


J 


Table  86 

Increased  Employment  from  Additional  Export  Sales 


Boston 
Non-Boston 


Number  of 
Responses 


22 
35 


Less  Than 

5%  5%-10% 


23 
11 


32 
46 


5 
11 


14 
3 


11%-15%  15%-20%  Over  2(  i 
(In  Percent) 


27 
29 


i 
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Table  37  presents  the  opinions  of  exporters  and  non-exporters 
in  Boston  and  outside  Boston  on  state  export  finance.     It  shows 
that  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  respondents  outside  Boston 
had  a  favorable  view   (49  percent  as  opposed  to  44  percent) .  A 
more  important  factor  than  location  was  export  status.     A  majority 
of  non-exporters  all  over  the  state  favored  state  involvement 
compared  to  less  than  50  percent  of  non-exporters . 

Table  87 

Support  for  State  Export  Finance  Programs 

Number  of  Respondents  Percentage 
Yes  No  Yes  No 

Boston  .    11  14  44%  56% 

Exporters  4  10  29%  71% 

Non-Exporters  7  4  64%  36% 

Non-Boston  28  29  49%  51% 

Exporters  16  22  42%  58% 

Non-Exporters  12  7  63%  37% 


V. 


RESULTS 


0?  COMMERCIAL  BANK  SURVEY 


FWA  conducted  personal  interviews  with  representatives  of 
fifteen. banks  operating  in  Massachusetts  with  international 
departments.     Whenever  possible,  FWA  has  attempted  to  quantify 
the  responses  provided  by  the  banks,  but  inevitably  not  all  the 
data  could  be  analyzed  in  such  a  systematic  fashion.     Moreover ,  th 
banks  at  times  could  only  give  their  best  estimates  for  certain 
questions.     Accordingly,  some  responses  are  subject  to  a  certain 
degree  of  interpretation  in  the  analysis  which  follows. 

A.     Bank  Size  and  General  Policies 

The  banks  interviewed  by  FWA  were  generally  small-  or 
medium-sized.     Ten  of  the  banks  had  assets  below  $1  billion; 
four  banks*  assets  were  between  $1  and  $10  billion;  and  only 
one  bank  had  assets  exceeding  $10  billion.     Consequently,  the 
size  of  the  banks'  international  departments  tended  to  be 
rather  small,  as  well.     As  seen  in  the  table  below,  only  two 
banks  had  over  twenty  professionals  in  their  international  depart- 
ment, and  two-thirds  of  the  banks  had  five  or  fewer  professionals 
in  this  department. 


Table  1 


Size  of  Banks'   International  Departments 


Number  of  Employees 


5  or  less 


6-20 


21-50 


Over  50 


Professionals 


10 


3 


2 


Support  Staff 


9 


3 


3 
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The  participation  of  the  surveyed  banks  with  .ederal  export 
financing  and  export  credit  insurance  programs  was  mixed.  Eight 
of  the  fifteen  banks  stated  they  had  a  policy  with  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  that  would  allow  the:?,  to  offer 
export  credit  insurance  to  clients  on  expert  receivables.  Like- 
wise,  these  same  eight  banks  and  one  other  had  a  Master  Guarantee 
Agreement  with  the  U.S.  Export- Import   (EXIM)   bank  that  would 
provide  commercial  and  political  risk  guarantees  on  medium-term 
export  financing.     Thus,  while  a  majority  of  the  banks  in 
Massachusetts  with  international  departments  are  participating 
in  federal  export  financing  programs,  this  is  by  no  means  universal 

B.     Export  Financing  Policies 

The  response  of  banks  regarding  their  process  of  resource 
allocation  for  export  financing  was  nearly  unanimous  in  reflecting 
the  sensitivity  of  banks  to  market  pressures.     Fourteen  of  the 
banks  stated  that  customer  demand  determined  the  amount  of 
resources  allocated  for  export  financing,  whereas  only  one  bank 
stated  that  some  pre-determined  percentage  of  resources  was  set 
aside  for  this  purpose. 

Indeed,   as  shown  below  in  Table  2,   there  appears  to  be  an  . 
increasing  trend  in  the  size  of  the  export  loan  portfolios 
of  the  banks  surveyed.     Only  three  banks  had  no  export  loan 
activity  at  all  in  1982  compared  to  six  in  1930,  and  the  growth 
in  the  $1  to  $10  million  export  loan  portfolio  category  over  the 


same  period  has  been  substantial.     There  is  also  ^  large 
anticipated  upsurge  in  loan  activity  for  193  3,   as  reflected 
in  the  $10  to  $25  million  loan  portfolio  category.  These 
trends  indicate  that  export  financing  needs  have  increased  in 
Massachusetts  and  that  commercial  banks  have  responded  to 
these  needs . 


Table  2 

Growth  Trend  in  Bank  Export  Loans,  193  0-1933 


I 

[ 

c 
I 
1 
I 


Number  of  Banks  with  Export  Loans  Outstanding   ($  million) 
Year-End  None        $1  or  Less        $1-10        $10-25  $25-50 

1980  6  2  11- 

1981  4  2  3  2- 

1982  3  3  5  11 

1983  (est.)  3  3  2  5- 

When  asked  about  their  solitication  posture  tov/ard  export 
loan  business,  ten  of  the  banks  replied  they  were  actively  pursuing 
this  market    segment.    Many  mentioned  their  on-going  sales  effort 
to  generate  more  export  finance  business  among  their  customers, 
particularly  the  so-called  middle-market  companies   ($10-80  million 
in  sales) .     Those  not  presently  active  in  this  area  cited  a  lack 
of  demand  for  such  services  and  that  their  bank's  orientation  was 
not  towards  export  financing.     However,   thirteen  of__the  banks 
expressed  the  view  that  their  export  loans  would  increase  in 


the  next  three  years,  thus  confirming  the  growth  trends  already 
mentioned  in  the  survey. 
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Table  3 

Geocrraphic  Distribvit  ion  of  193  2  Export  Logins 


Percent  of  Banks'   1982  Exoort  Loans 


Number  of  Banks    20%  and  Less       21-50%  51-75% 


Over   7  5: 


Canada 

Western  Europe 
Middle  East 
Far  East 
Africa 

Latin  America 
Eastern  Europe 


3 
6 
4 
5 
4 

8 
1 


1 

2 

2 

-> 

2 
4 


2 
3 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 


1 
1 


Eight  of  the  banks  commented  that  they  had  specific  plans  to 
expand  export  loans  in  certain  areas.     Of  the  areas  listed 
above,  the  Far  East  and  Western  Europe  were  the  most  promising, 
according  to  the  banks,  while  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  received 
few  mentions.     Those  banks  not  planning  to  expand  export  loans 
cited  the  lack  of  demand  or  export  activity  in  their  decisions. 

There  was  also  quite  a  bit  of  variation  in  the  credit  terms 
extended  by  banks  in  their  1982  export  loans.     By  far  the  most 
often-extended  terms  were  18  0  days  and  less,  although 
medium-term  (usually  1-3  years)   financing  was  also  significantly 
mentioned. 

Table  4 

Credit  Terms  Extended  in  1982  Export  Loans 


Terms 


Percent  of  Banks'   19  8  2  Export  Loans 
Number  of  Banks  20%  and  Less  21-50%  51-75%  Over  75% 


180  days  and  less  13 

180  days  -  1  year  7 

1-3  years  7 

3-5  vears  4 


3 
4 
4 
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The  inclination  of  banks  to  continue  their  extension  of  short- 
term  credits  vas  also  evident  by  the  face  that  twelve  banks  stated 
they  would  expand  loan  categories  under  one  year's  maturity.  Only 
six  banks  mentioned  an  interest  in  expanding  loans  above  one  year 
in  maturity/  ho •  •? a  ve r  . 

Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  banks  did  not  have  a  large 
customer  base  among  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses.  The 
largest  number  cited  was  fifty  such  customers,  with  seven  other 
banks  having  less  than  twenty  small-  or  medium-sized  customers. 
Most  of  the  banks*  customers  tended  to  be  located  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  bank. 

The  size  of  individual  export  transactions  given  by  the 
banks  surveyed  had  no  specific  concentration,  as  seen  in  Table  5. 
It  would  be  safe  to  state  that  minimum  size  transactions  were  a 
function  of  the  bank's  relationship  to  the  client,  and  the  size 
of  the  bank.     On  the  other  hand,  maximum  size  transactions  were 
often  said  to  be  legally  set,  though  no  actual  figures  were  given. 

Table  5 

Size  of  Export  Loan  Transactions 

Transaction  Sizes  Cited  by  Bank 


Size  of  Transactions               Minimum  Maximum  Average 

$50,000  and  less  4  3  4 

$50,000  -  100,000  -  -  1 

$100,000  -  250,000  -  -  1 

$250,000  -  500,000  1-1 

$500,000  -  1,000,000  11- 

$1,000,000  and  over  4  1 
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Thore  was  also  much  variation  in  the  interest  rates  charged 
for  export  loans.     Five  banks  stated  floating  racss  were  uzca 
exclusively;   two  banks  used  fixed  rates  exclusively;   seven  banks 
used  both  floating  and  fixed  rates;  one  bank  would  not  comment. 
Fixed  rates  were  provided,  as  stipulated  by  Eximbank,  on  Eximbank 
discounted  loans.     The  interest  rates  charged  for  floating  ra~e 
export  transactions  tended  to  vary  between  prime  rate  plus  h  per- 
cent and  prime  plus  2H  percent.     The  variability  in  pricing 
was  generally  a  function  of  the  client  relationship,  the  size  of 
the  loan,  and  the  credit  risks  involved.     Twelve  banks  also 
stated  that  compensating  balances  were  not  required  as  part  of 
a  loan  commitment. 

A  majority  of  the  banks  were  of  the  opinion  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  all  export  loans  were  drawn  down  by  their  customers 
Five  banks  stated  100  percent  of  their  export  loans  were  drawn 
down,  while  three  banks  stated  that  only  10  -  50  percent  of 
their  export  loans  were  actually  used.     The  consensus  of  the 
banks  was  that  a  failure  to  draw  down  export  loans  was  attributed 
to  a  client  having  lost  an  export  deal  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
such  as  foreign  competitive  financing  or  adverse  exchange  rates. 

Only  four  of  the  banks  felt  that  the  reduction  in  Eximbank 
and  FCIA  activity  had  affected  their  operations.     In  elaborating, 
those  banks  cited  a  difficulty  in  insuring  export  credits  and 
redactions  in  lending  limits  to  certain  countries.     By  contrast, 
an  additional  three  banks  thought  this  reduction  had  impacted 
adversely  on  Massachusetts  exports,  primarily  through  curtailed 
insurance  activity  by  FCIA  and  less  funding  for  capital  goods 
and  project  finance. 
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This  appraisal  was  generally  borne  out  by  the  eta ted 
percentages  cf  loans  to  small-  a  ad  ried.ium-sized  exporters  that 

were  guaranteed  or  insured  by  EximbanK  or  FCIA.     As  seen  Lr. 

Table  6,  only  three  banks  had  more  than  50  percent  of  their  small- 

and  medium-sized  client  loans  insured  by  FCIA.     For  the  most 

part,   fewer  than  25  percent  of  these  transactions  had  Zximbank 

or  FCIA  guarantees  or  insurance. 

Table  6 

Small-  or  Medium-Sized  Export  Loans 
with  FCIA/Eximbank  Guarantees 

Percentage  of  Banks'   Export  Loans 

Less  Than  25%  -  Over 

0%  25%  50%  50% 


Eximbank  4  2  3  3 

FCIA  4  2  2  - 

In  assessing  the  difficulties  they  experienced  in  extending 
export  financing  to  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses,  the  banks 
singled  out  three  major  issues:    country  risk,   the  creditworthiness 
of  the  buyer  and  the  creditworthiness  of  the  exporter.     In  the 
table  below,   the  banks'  rankings  of  these  and  other  factors  is 
provided.     Required  maturities  and  interest  rates,   size  of 
transactions,   and  loan  profits  were  not  generally  regarded  as 
major  problems  by  the  banks. 
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Table  7 

Difficulties  in  Extending  Export  Financing 
to  Small-  and  Medium-Sized  Expcrtexn  


Rank  of  Importance 
#1         #2  #3 


Export  loan  profit  - 

Transaction  size  -11 

Required  maturity  1-2 

Requested  interest  rate  111 

Country  risk  3           4  1 

Buyer  creditworthiness  15  2 

Exporter  creditworthiness  4          2  2 


With  regard  to  security,  nine  of  the  responding  banks 
extended  export  loans  to  smaller  firms  on  a  recourse  basis 
while  only  five  banks  offered  non-recourse  financing.  Eight 
banks  did  extend  preshipment  export  loans  to  smaller-sized 
exporters,  mostly  through  working  capital  lines  of  credit, 
while  seven  banks  did  not.     Of  particular  importance,  seven 
banks  stated  that  over  75  percent  of  all  export  financing 
loan  proposals  were  approved,  and  three  other  banks  estimated 
that  between  50  and  75  percent  of  proposals  were  approved. 
Two  banks  could  not  estimate  their  approval  rates  and  three 
others  had  no  export  loan  activity. 
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S .     Banks  and  State  Export  Finance  Programs 

The  banks  varied  considerably  In  their  initial  reactions 
to  the  possible  establishment  of  an  export  financing  facility 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.     Eight  banks  favored  such 


a  possibility,   five  banks  opposed  it,  and  two  were  ambivalent. 

The  problems  anticipated  by  the  banks  with  such  a  facility 
were  largely  operational  and  political  in  nature.     The  table 
below  outlines  the  various  comments  in  this  regard. 


Category  of 
Problem 

Operational 


Legal 

Political 

Other 


Table  8 

Potential  Problems  Anticipated 
with  State  Financing  Facility 


Frequency 
Mentioned 

5 
1 
1 


6 
1 

2 
x 
1 
1 


Description  of  Commentary 

Lack  of  proper  staff 
Lack  of  other  facilities 
Redundant  to  federal  programs 

Discrimination  against  other 
regional  exporters 

Patronage,  favoritism 
Insufficient  funding 

Lack  of  commitment  or  interest 
Need  for  regulations,  control 
Doesn't  address  real  needs 
Need  for  regional  effort 


Nonetheless,   almost  all  banks  were  supportive  of  some 
government  involvement,   as  outlined  in  Table  9.     The  programs 
most  favored  by  banks  were  those  in  which  banks  v/culd  be  direct 
beneficiaries,   such  as  exporter  guarantees  and  discount  loans  to 
commercial  banks.     A  majority  also  supported  export  finance 
counselinc . 


I 
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Table  9 


Government- Sponsored  Programs 
 Favored  by  Banks  


Progr 


Banks  in  Favor 


Export  finance  counseling 
Exporter  guarantees 
Direct  loans 
Bank  discount  loans 
Export  credit  insurance 
Additional  Federal  offices 


8 
12 
1 
9 
6 
3 


When  reminded  about  the  declining  role  of  Eximbank  and 
the  FCIA,  banks  were  supportive  of  the  Commonwealth's  involvement 
in  some  of  these  areas,  provided  banks  would  work  closely  to 
assure  program  soundness.     Twelve  banks  favored  some  state 
involvement  and  three  did  not.     The  preference  for  certain 
programs  was  almost  the  same  as  the  preceding  poll,  although 
some  differences  were  noted,  as  shown  in  Table  10. 


Table  10 


Programs  Favored  for 
State-Banks  Cooperation 


Programs 


Banks  in  Favor 


Export  finance  counseling 
Exporter  guarantees 
Direct  loans 
Bank  discount  loans 
Export  credit  insurance 
Additional  Federal  offices 


6 
10 
0 

6 
5 
2 
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4 


Banks  were  divided  in  the  oreferenca  for  r  suitable 
institution  to  administer  a  potential  eicpert  finance   ia~i  1j  cv 
in  Massachusetts .     Six  banks  favo^e-.l  i-iassport  for  this  roie;  five 
banks  preferred  to  establish  a  new  quasi-public  agency;  two 
banks  named  existing  state  agencies   (the  Banking  Commission  and 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce) ;  and  one  bank  suggested  a 
private  institution  to  administer  such  a  program  with  state 
sponsorship . 

As  a  last  contribution  to  this  particular  phase  of  the 
survey,  banks  suggested  policies  or  programs  that  they  felt  should 
be  implemented  to  improve  exports.     First,  seven  banks  stated  that 
promotional  programs  should  be  established  to  educate  exporters 
on  existing  financial  and  marketing  programs.      Second,  three 
banks  suggested  Boston's  port  facilities  be  improved,  particularly 
to  facilitate  container  shipping  for  Massachusetts  exporters. 
Last,  two  banks  thought  tax  or  other  export  incentives  should 
be  created  to  make  exporting  more  attractive  to  Massachusetts 
companies . 


VI.  APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


Corporate  Survey  Instruments  on 
Export  Finance  and  Related  Programs 


1.     Survey  Instrument  for 
Exporting  Companies 
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SECTION  I  -  COMPANY  DATA 

Please  provide  the  following  information: 

1.  Describe  major  product  lines  and  SIC  codes: 

  SIC  

  SIC  

  SIC  

2.  Total  annual  sales:  $  

3.  Total  export  sales:  $  

A.     Estimate  the  percentage  increase  (decrease)  in  export  sales  over  the 

last  three  years:  % 

5.  Net  worth:  $  

6.  Number  of  employees:   

7.  Current  capacity  utilization:   % 

NOTE:     Respondents  presently  NOT  involved    in   exporting  please  proceed  to  SECTION  III. 

SECTION  II  -  CURRENT  EXPORTS 

1.     Export  products  are  as  follows: 

Description  SIC  Code  Percent  of  Total  Exports 


2.     Export  sales  are  made  to  the  following  regions: 

Region  Percent  of  Total  Exports 

Canada   

Western  Europe   

Middle  East   

Far  East   

Africa   

Latin  America/ Car ibbean   
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3.  Export  sales  are  primarily  executed  as  follows: 

□  Directly  with  unaffiliated  foreign  buyer 

□  Through  affiliates  overseas 

□Through  unaffiliated  agents/distributors  overseas 

□  Through  a  U.S.  Export  Management  Company  (EMC) 

□  Through  a  U.S.  Export  Trading  Company  (ETC) 

□  Through  a  U.S.  Government  Agency,   such  as  the  Department  of  Defense 

□  Other  (specify)  

4.  Terms  on  export  sales  are  normally  as  follows: 

Credit  Terms  Percent  of  Total  Exports 

□  Cash  or  L/ C  payable  upon  shipment   

□  Less  than  180  days   

□  180  days  -  1  year   

□  1  -  3  years   

□  3  -  5  years   

□  Other  (specify)    

5.  With  regard  to  your  foreign  competitors,  the  credit  terms  you  offer  are: 

□  Better 

□  Worse 

□  About  the  same 

6.  Do  you  think,  you  could  increase  your  export  sales  by  improving  credit  terms? 


7.     In  what  way  do  you  think  your  credit  terms  should  be  improved  to  achieve 
more  export  sales? 


□  Yes 


□  No 


□  Longer  terms 

□  Lower  interest  rates 

□  Less  stringent  collateral  requirements 

□  Other  ( specif y)  


L 
[ 


8.     Are  there  constraints  on  your  level  of  export  sales  because  of  your 
inability  to  finance  a  higher  level  of  export  receivables? 


□  Yes 


□  Ko 


If  "yes,"  please  elaborate: 
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9.     a)   Do  you  rely  cn  financial  institutions  for  er.port  financing? 

□  Yes  □  No 
If  "yes,"  which  of  the  following  : 

D  A  bank  in  your  town 

□  A  bank  out  of  town,  but  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

□  An  out  of  state  bank 
Q  A  foreign  bank 

D  A  factoring  house 

□  Other  (specify) 

b)  Do  you  finance  export  receivables  with  any  of  the  above  financial 
institutions: 

□  With  recourse  to  the  company 

□  Without  recourse  to  the  company 

10.  If  you  do  not  utilize  financial  institutions,  who  finances  your  export  receivables? 

Q  The  company 

□  Other  (specify)  

11.  a)  How  would  you  characterize  your  banks'  export  finance  services? 

□  Fully  satisfactory 
G  Adequate 

□  Inadequate 

□  Non-existent 

b)  If  your  answer  was  "inadequate,"  how  could  they  be  improved? 


12.     What  Federal  Government  agencies  do  you  rely  on  for  export  financing? 

□  Export-Import  (Exim)  Bank 

□  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association  (FCIA) 

□  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 

O  Other  (please  specify)  
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13.  How  would  you  characterise  the  Federal  Government  *  a  e::por:  finance  services? 

□  Fully  adequate 

□  Adequate 

□  Inadequate 

□  The  company  is  unaware  of  existing  programs 

14.  If  your  response  to  the  last  question  was  "inadequate,"  how  could  these 
services  be  improved? 


15.     To  what  single  major  factor  do  you  attribute  your  success  in  penetrating 
foreign  markets? 


SECTION  III  -  FUTURE  EXPORTS 

1.  a)  Are  you  actively  engaged  in  developing  new  or  additional  export  markets 

for  your  products? 

□  Yes  □  No 

b)  If  "yes,"  in  which  of  the  following  regions? 

□  Canada 

□  Western  Europe 

□  Middle  East 

□  Far  East 

□  Africa 

□  Latin  America/Caribbean 

2.  If  "no,"  for  which  of  the  following  reasons: 

□  Uncertainty  of  demand  for  products 

□  Too  costly  to  undertake  a  concerted  marketing  effort 

□  Problem  with  arranging  sufficient  working  capital 

□  Lack  of  expertise  with  foreign  sales 

□  Risks  associated  with  non-payment 

□  Unable  to  meet  credit  terms  demanded  by  foreign  buyers 

□  Other  (specify)  
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a)  Do  you  anticipate  engaging  in  export  sales  or  increasing  your  present 
levels  of  exports  in  the  next  three  years? 

□  Yes  □  No 

b)  If  "yes,"  what  percentage  increase  over  current  export  sales  lavals"? 
(Applicable  to  existing  exporters  only) 

O  Less  than  25% 

□  25  -  50% 

□  50  -  100% 

□  over  100% 

a)  Do  you  believe  government-sponsored  programs  will  aid  you  to  start 
export  sales  or  develop  additional  export  markets? 

□  Yes  □  No 

b)  If  "yes,"  in  which  of  the  following  areas,  and  how  extensively  would 
you  utilize  such  programs? 

Very 

Little    Moderately  Extensively 

□  Market  information 

□  Product  information 
D Export  finance  counseling 

□  Guarantees  to  induce  banks  to  lend  to  you 

on  more  favorable  terms 

□  insurance  on  repayments  of  your  export 

receivables 

□  Fixed  interest  rates  on  your  export  credits 

□  Easier  access  to  existing  programs  such  as 

Eximbank/FCIA 

□  Other  (please  specify)  

With  full  government  assistance  in  the  areas  you  indicated,  how  much 
improvement  of  your  export  sales  would  you  anticipate  in  the  next 
three  years?  (Applicable  to  existing  exporters  only) 

C  Less  than  25% 

□  25  -  50% 

□  50  -  100% 

□  over  100% 
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What  increase  in  your  labor  force  would  be  associated  uith  nev  or 
additional  export  sales?   % 

Do  you  think  that  state  government  should  play  a  larger  role  in  the 
export  finance  and  promotion  area? 

□  Yes  □  No 

What  special  problems,  if  any,  do  you  see  with  state  government 
assuming  such  a  role? 


APPENDIX  A 


2.     Survey  Instrument  for  Non-Exporting 

Companies 
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SECTION  I  -  COIU'Aj"?  DATA 

Please  provide  the  following  inforraation: 

1.  Describe  major  product  lines  and  SIC  codes: 

 SIC  

  SIC  

SIC  

2.  Total  annual  sales:  $  

3.  Net  worth:  $  

4.  Number  of  employees:  

5.  Current  capacity  utilization:   % 

SECTION  II  -  EXPORT  POTENTIAL 

1.  a)  Are  you  actively  engaged  in  developing  export  markets  for  your  products? 

□  Yes  □  No 

b)  If  "yes,"  in  which  of  the  following  regions? 

□  Canada 

□  Western  Europe 

□  Middle  East 

□  Far  East 

□  Africa 

□  Latin  America/ Caribbean 

2.  If  "no,"  for  which  of  the  following  reasons: 

□  Uncertainty  of  demand  for  products 

D  Too  costly  to  undertake  a  concerted  marketing  effort 
D  Problem  with  arranging  sufficient  working  capital 

□  Lack  of  expertise  with  foreign  sales 

□  Risks  associated  with  non-p?.vnjent 

D  Unable  to  meet  credit  terras  demanded  by  foreign  buyers 

□  Other  (specify)  


[ 
[ 
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2.)  Do  you  anticipate  er.gagx^g  in  e::port  sales  in  "he  next  thre^  years? 

□  Yes  □  Mu 

fa)  If  "yes,"  what  percentage  of  your  total  sales  do  you  anticipate 
exporting? 

□  less  than  10% 

□  10  -  25% 

□  25  -  502 

□  over  50% 

Are  you  aware  of  any  export  finance  services  provided  by  your  bank? 

□  Yes  □  No 

a)  If  "yes,"  how  would  you  characterize  these  services  in  helping 
you  to  make  export  sales? 

□  Fully  adequate 
D  Adequate 
O  Inadequate 

□  Don' t  know  . j 

b)  If  your  answer  was  "inadequate,"  how  could  they  be  improved? 
  J 

  J 

a)  How  would  you  characterize  the  Federal  Government's  export  finance  services' 

□  Fully  adequate 

□  Adequate 

□  Inadequate 

_  •     -  J 

□  The  company  is  unaware  of  existing  programs 

b)  If  your  answer  was  "inadequate,"  how  could  these  services  be  improved? 

ZZ  [ 


J 


0  Do  you  believe  government-sponsored  programs  could  help  you  in  making 
export  sales? 

□  Yes  □  No 


L 
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b)   If  "ye.-,,"  in  which  oi;   the  foliov Ln^  areas,  and  ).-:■:  extensively  would 
you  utilise  such  programs'.' 


Very 
Little 


Extensi'.---!- 


□  Mark.it  information 
Q  Product  information 

D  Export  finance  counseling 

D  Guarantees  to  induce  banks  to 

lend  zo  you  on  m::re  favorable 
terras 

□  Insurance  on  repayments  of  your 

export  receivables 

□  Fixed  interest  rates  on  your 

export  credits 

□  Easier  access  to  existing  programs 

such  as  Eximbank/FCIA 

□  Other  (please  specify)  


8. 


9. 


What  increase  in  your  labor  force  would  be  associated  with  new 
export  sales?  % 

Do  you  think  that  state  government  should  play  a  larger  role  in  the 
export  finance  and  promotion  area? 


□  Yes 


□  No 


10.    What  special  problems,  if  any,  do  you  see  with  state  government 
assuming  such  a  role? 


[ 
[ 


[ 

L 


APPENDIX  B 


Commercial  Bank  Survey  Instrument  on 
Export  Finance  and  Related  Programs 
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SECTIO::  I 


1 .  How  large  are  the  total  assets  of  the  Rank? 

□  Under  $1  billion 

□  $1  billion  to  $10  billion 
□over  $10  billion 

2.  How  large  is  the  Bank's  international  department? 

Number  of  professionals?  

Number  of  support  staff?  


3.  Does  the  Bank  have  an  FCIA  policy? 

□  Yes  □  No 

4.  Does  the  Bank  have  a  Master  Guarantee  Agreement  with  Eximbank? 

□  Yes  □  No 

5.  What  determines  the  Bank's  policy  in  allocating  its  resources  for 
export  financing? 

□  Customer  demand 

□  Pre-determined  percentage  of  available  resources 

□  Other  (specify)  

6.  What  amount  outstanding  in  export  loans  did  the  Bank  have  at  year-end? 

1982   

1931   

1980 


7.     a)  What  amount  of  export  loans  do  you  anticipate  making  this  year? 


b)   Of  that  amount,  how  much  will  be  to  Massachusetts  exporters' 


°-     a)   Are  you  presently  actively  soliciting  export  loan  business? 

□  i<as  □  No 

a)   If  so,  how? 
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SECTIOK  I 

L.     How  large  are  the  total  assess  of  the  Bank? 

□  Under  $1  billion 

□  $1  billion  to  $10  billion 
Q  over  $10  billion 

2.  How  large  is  the  Bank's  international  department? 

Number  of  professionals?  

Number  of  support  staff?  

3.  Does  the  Bank  have  an  FCIA  policy? 

□  Yes  □  No 

l*.     Does  the  Bank  have  a  Master  Guarantee  Agreement  with  Eximbank? 

□  Yes  □  No 

5.  What  determines  the  Bank's  policy  in  allocating  its  resources  for 
export  financing? 

□  Customer  demand 

□  Pre-determined  percentage  of  available  resources 

□  Other  (specify)  

6.  What  amount  outstanding  in  export  loans  did  the  Bank  have  at  year-end? 

1982   

1981   

1980   

7.  a)  What  amount  of  export  loans  do  you  anticipate  making  this  year? 


b)  Of  that  amount,  how  much  will  be  to  Massachusetts  exporters? 


a)  Are  you  presently  actively  soliciting  export  loan  business? 

□  Yes  DNo 

b)  If  so,  how?     
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c)   If  not,  why 


,    .  •  avn  "Ida-is  in  ths  next  three  years? 

9.     Does  the  Bank  intend  to  increase  i-.s  exp-j*  •_  -oa..s  u. 

□  Yes  □  No 

Does  the  Bank  anticipate  other  changes  in  export  loan  policies  or 


10. 


procedures  in  the  next  three  years. 
G  ?es  □  ^ 


11  Of  year-end  1982  export  loans,  what  percentage  was  nade  to  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses  (defined  as  firms  with  less  than  500  employees,  or  a  net  worth  or  less 
than  $6  million)? 


12.  a)  Is  the  Bank  planning  to  expand  export  loans  to  small  and  medium-sized  businesse: 

□  Yes  O  No 

b)  Why  or  why  not?   .  

13.  Of  year-end  1982  export  loans,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  recipient's 
foreign  buyer  was  in: 

Percent  of  Export  Loans 
Region  

Canada   ~— 

Western  Europe   

Middle  East  

Far  East  

Africa  

Latin  America/ Caribbean  


14.     a)  Is  the  Bank  planning  to  expand  its  export  loans  to  any  of  these  areas' 

□  Yes  □  No 

b)  If  so,  which  areas?   

c)  If   not,  why?   .  —  —  
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c)  If  not,  why?   


r 


9.     Does  the  Eank  intend  to  increase  its  export  loans  in  the  next  three  years?  £ 

□  Yes  □  No 

10.  Does  the  Bank  anticipate  other  changes  in  export  loan  policies  or 
procedures  in  the  next  three  years? 

□  Yes  □  No 

> 

11.  Of  year-end  1982  export  loans,  what  percentage  was  made  to  small  and  medium-s 
businesses  (defined  as  firms  with  less  than  500  employees,  or  a  net  worth  o  | 
than  $6  million)? 

% 


12.     a)  Is  the  Bank  planning  to  expand  export  loans  to  small  and  medium-sized  busi 
□  Yes  □  No 

b)  Why  or  why  not?  


13.  Of  year-end  1982  export  loans,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  recipient 
foreign  buyer  was  in: 

Region  Percent  of  Export  Loans 

Canada   

Western  Europe   

Middle  East   

Far  East   

Africa  

Latin  America/ Caribbean   

14.  a)  Is  the  Bank  planning  to  expand  its  export  loans  to  any  of  these  areas? 
□  Yes  □  No 

b)  If  so,  which  areas?  ^ 

c)  If  not,  why?   
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15.     a)  01  year-end  1982  export  leans,  the  parc^.nta.^C:  il i^':r  LUution  of  ere: 
terms  was  as  follows: 

C.ecit  Terms  Parcer; 


Less  than  180  days 
180  days  -  1  year 
1-3  years 
3-5  years 
other  (specify) 


b)  Which  of  the  above-mentioned  categories  (if  any)  is  the  Bank  most  interesting 
in  expanding? 


16.     a)  Approximately  how  many  clients  classified  as  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses  are  presently  the  recipients  of  export  loans? 


b)  How  many  of  these  recipients  are  in  the  Bank's  immediate  area  or  within 
30  miles  thereof? 


17.  What  is  the  size  of  individual  export  financing  transactions? 

Min  imum  

Maximum 

Aver ag  e  

18.  a)  What  type  of  interest  rate  is  normally  charged  for  an  export  loan? 

□  Fixed  rate 

□  Floating  rate 

b)  What  interest  rate  would  currently  be  charged  for  an  export  loan? 
 % 

19.  a)   Does  the  Bank  normally  require  compensating  balances  on  export  loans? 

□  Yes  □  No 

b)  If  "yes,"  how  much?  Z 
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| 


20.     a)  What  percentage  of  the  expert  loans  the  Bank  approves  are  normally  drawn  down 


■  b)  What  are  the  ir.ajor  reasons  fcr  not  drawing  down  export  loans' 


21 


a)  Has  the  reduction,  in  Exinbank  and  FCIA  activity  affected  the  Bank's 
operations? 


□  Yes 
b)  If  "yes,"  how? 


□  No 


22. 


a)  Has  the  reduction  in  Eximbank  and  FCIA  activity  affected  exports  from 
the  Commonwealth? 


□  Yes 
b)  If  "yes,"  how? 


□  No 
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Of  the  outstanding  export  loans  for  small  and  medium-sized  businesses,  what 
percentage  is  guaranteed  or  insured  by: 


Eximbank 
FCIA 

Other  (specify) 


24, 


What  are  the  major  difficulties  the  Bank  experiences  in  extending  export 
financing  to  small  and  medium-sized  exporters? 


□  Export  loan  is  not  profitable  to  the  Bank 

□  Size  of  transaction  does  not  meet  the  Bank's  policy 

□  Required  maturity  of  credit  is  believed  unreasonable 

□  Required  interest  rate  is  believed  unreasonable 

□  Country  of  purchaser  is  not  believed  creditworthy 

□  Foreign  buyer  does  not  appear  creditworthy 

□  Exporter  does  not  appear  creditworthy 

□  Other  (specify)  


Rank  of 
Importance 


J 


[ 

[ 
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25.  Are  -:-::puvt  loans  extended  tc  small  and  mediuai— 5i.Zi.-d  r::rcrt?r.-;  which  a r e 
not  insured  by  either  Eximbank  or  FCIA,  approved: 

□  Without  recourse  co  The  exporter 

□  With  recourse  to  the  exporter 

26.  Does  the  Bank  extend  pre-shipment  export  financing  to  small  and  aiediuni- 
sized  exporters? 

□  Yes  □  t!o 

27.  What  percentage  of  export  financing  loan  proposals  are  approved? 
 % 

SECTION  II 

1.  In  view  of  budgetary  and  other  constraints  faced  by  Eximbank/FCIA, 
would  the  Bank  favor  the  establishment  of  an  export  financing  facility 
by  the  Commonwealth? 

□  Yes  □  No 

2.  What  major  problems  (if  any)  would  the  Bank  anticipate  din  the  Commonwealth 
establishing  such  a  facility? 

□  Operational  (specify)  :  _____ 

□  Legal  (specify)  :  

□  Political  (specify):  

□  Other  (specify):  

□  None  of  the  above:  

3.  In  which  of  the  following  areas  would  the  Bank  favor  more,  active  or 
supplemental  government-sponsored  programs? 

□  Export  finance  counseling/training 

□  Guarantees  to  improve  the  creditworthiness  of  exporters 

□  Direct  loans  for  major  projects 

□  Discount  loans  to  commercial  banks 

□  Export  credit  insurance 

□  More  regional  offices  to  facilitate  usage  of  existing  federal  programs 

□  Other  (please  specify)  
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a)  If  thi?  Federal  Goverasent   is  net  wi.ll.ing  to  increase  the  role  of 
Exicbank  and  the  FCIA,  would  the  Eml;  favor  the  involvement  of  the 
Commonweal th  to  provide  so?.?,  of  th_se  services,  vorkir.5  closely 
with  conoa^rcial  banks  to  assure  program  soundness? 

□  Yes  Q  No 

b)  If  "yes,"  which  programs  would  be  most  promising? 


5.  If  the  Commonwealth  were  to  provide  support  in  the  export  finance  area, 
which  institution  should  administer  the  program? 

□  An  existing  state  agency 
D  A  new  quasi-public  agency 

□  Massport 

□  Other  (specify)  

6.  In  the  Bank's  view,  are  there  other  policies  or  programs  which  the 
Commonwealth  should  implement  to  improve  the  perfo  miance  of  its  exports? 

□  Regulatory  (specify) :   _ 

□  Fiscal  (specify):  

O  Promotional  (specify)  :  

□  Other  (specify):  


